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LITERATURE. 


MEMORIALS OF PRINCE HARDENBERG. 
Denkwiirdigkeiten des Staatkanzlers Fiirsten 
von Hardenberg. Herausgegeben von 
Leopold von Ranke. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1877.) 


Hatr a century ago the youthful Ranke 
began to expound the method of critical 
use of texts and strict objectivity in narra- 
tive, since exemplified in works which for 
the magnitude and variety of their contents, 
the solidity of research, intellectual power, 
and individuality of style, sustained through 
a series of nearly fifty volumes, can scarcely 
be matched by any similar achievement of a 
single historic pen. In Germany Ranke 
stands apart. ‘The most successful of his 
scholars have only contrived to follow him, 
non passibus aequis, at a considerable dis- 
tance. The cauposcuola has no Giulio Ro- 
mano, no Lanfranco, no Vandyck. If the 
Life of Hardenberg showed any signs of 
weakness, criticism would not lay its rash 
hand on the work of a man of eighty. But 
the Nestor of European historians, who, as a 
Thuringian schoolboy, may probably have 
heard the eannon of Jena and Auerstidt, is 
still in the plenitude of his powers, and 
intellectually as young as the youngest of 
his reviewers. The question is an open 
one whether Ranke has not now surpassed 
most of his previous efforts. Perhaps the 
Life of Wallenstein has a more concen- 
trated interest, more vivid movement and 
colour, a finer balance of philosophy and 
fact. But this may depend on the pe- 
culiarities of a more restricted and more 
picturesque subject. On the other hand, 
the new book is an obvious advance on the 
dogmatic dryness, the monotony, and the 
fog which pervades the disjointed narrative 
of the History of the Reformation. Perhaps 
Ranke’s manner is rather too abstract and 
ascetic for English palates. Read after 
Thucydides or Davila, after Macaulay or the 
lamented Motley, his ultra-pedestrian, some- 
times conversational, prose strikes us as pain- 
fully bare of rhetorical embellishment, anec- 
dote, and illustration; the march of events 
seems somewhat vague, and the mere psy- 
chological method of portraiture sometimes 
conveys less the dramatic life of history 
than a shadowy procession like Banquo’s 
kings or the dumb-shows of Marlowe and 
Webster. But there are points in which 
Ranke reaches a very high level of excel- 
lence. Among the moderns he is almost 
himself alone in perfect mastery of his mate- 
rials, in exuberance of weighty, statesman- 
like reflection, in the power to paint mental 





states, schemes of policy, and skeins of 
negotiation, and the knack of condensing 
into a few words the quintessence of long 
strings of facts and motives. As joints 
in his armonr we should venture to note 
the want of a regular architectural struc- 
ture in his composition. The lines are 
Gothic; nothing seems done to scale; it 
is a mere chance if this or that battle, 
incident, or negotiation, is described mi- 
nutely, or hastily, or not at all. Under 
the skipping and allusive system the con- 
tinuity of the narrative is sometimes lost. 
Facts essential to the story, and not likely to 
be present to the unassisted memory of a 
modern reader, are left out. In another 
point of composition Ranke’s ideals and 
practice may be called the antipodes of 
those established among ourselves. Far 
from agreeing with Carlyle that in studies 
of this kind it “‘is one of the most primary 
wants to procure a bodily likeness of the 
personage inquired after,” the German 
author deliberately shuts the door on all 
those details of individual character and 
life which from Thucydides to Macaulay, 
from Plutarch to Boswell, have been treated 
as the very soul of biography and history. 
“The general movement,” says Ranke, ‘is 
the actual life of history; real significance 
has the statesman none, except in as far as 
in his place he assists, perhaps leads, this.” 
And he goes on to say that this rule applies 
equally to the scholar, who only seriously 
concerns us through the doctrines or ideas 
which he represents. Properly pursued, 
this system would conduct us to a species of 
composition which Comte described as per- 
haps realisable by the wisdom of a more 
positive age—viz. to history without proper 
names. Ranke is not as bad as his doctrine, 
but such is his preference of elucidation to 
description that no one, deriving his lights 
from this work alone, could form a notion 
of what Hardenberg or Haugwitz or the 
other dramatis personae of the period were 
really like, either in their minds or bodies. 
Both of them were debauched, and if, 
as has happened to greater men, with moral 
or pathological consequences felt in their 
administration of public affairs, biography 
ought to take notice of the fact. All we 
now learn is that ‘‘ every man has his but, 
and who does not know that this is true of 
Hardenberg?” As to the statesman’s Danish 
wife Ranke is unnecessarily explicit. How- 
ever, the ravages done at Windsor by her 
fascinations indirectly made their mark on 
European history, for they were not without 
influence on Hardenberg’s resignation of the 
Hanoverian for the Prussian service. Of 
the statesman’s second and third wives one 
was an actress, who is supposed to have 
been at the bottom of some of her husband’s 
official complications ; in the present work, 
probably owing to the insufficiency of their 
quarterings, neither of these ladies makes any 
sign. 

From an actress to Bossuet the transition 
is somewhat abrupt. The Eagle of Meaux, 
who had directed his practical glance over 
great men and things, advised the Dauphin 
to attend to the “little causes ”’ in history, 
as the great ones would be sure to take care 
of themselves. Ranke is far too acute to 
deny the efficiency of the meaner historic 





agencies, yet his preference for abstract and 
lofty points of view sometimes leads him 
astray. With a condescension, very rare in 
him, to modern German slang, he speaks of 
the importance of the Prussian “ Weltan- 
schauung,”’ or set of philosophical and reli- 
gious conceptions, in causing the partial 
insurrections and last rising against Napo- 
leon. But even if the patriotism of Fichte and 
Schleiermacher was a function of their meta- 
physics, that cannot be said of the Landwehr 
men who died at Liitzen and Ligny. The 
masses who rose had no “ Weltanschauung.” 
Schili and Bliicher did not retire to a hill, 
like Milton’s devils, and evolve a monistic 
or dualist basis for a new struggle with the 
Corsican. The country was oppressed and 
ravaged till the Prussians, and some other 
North German., could stand it no longer. 
Thereupon they— 


‘Rushed to the field, and foremost fighting fell.” 


That is all that happened. Ranke rejecis 
the mechanical for a transcendental explana- 
tion of Napoleon’s failure in Russia, which 
was the result of “the national movement 
which was roused the moment he trod the 
actual Russian soil,” and exemplified by the 
burning of Moscow. Under religious excite- 
ment the muji may possibly have fought 
with fresh desperation at the Borodino and 
Krasnoi, but the destruction of the French 
army is accountable by simple material 
causes. Historians must henceforth conde- 
scend to study Russian. The recent investi- 
gations of General Liprandi and of Popof 
have shown that the burning of Moscow by 
Rostopchin is a myth. Napoleon made cer- 
tain strategetical mistakes, not unlike those 
committed by Charles XII.: he remained 
too long in Moscow, the weather was cold, 
and he was overpowered by numbers. 
Ranke’s method and temperament gua- 
rantee complete impartiality. His old love 
for the Hapsburgs is not expelled by his 
Prussian patriotism; he goes so far as to 
say that in the war of Wagram “ Austria 
took up arms for the maintenance of the 
independence of the European States ”’—a 
doubtful but creditable opinion! He is 
also exceedingly Russian, very French, and 
again very English, sympathising, however, 
less with the nations or their leaders than with 
the “‘ Weltanschauung,”’ for which he supposes 
each nation to have been fighting. He is 
never angry with anyone. He slurs over 
the hideous train of perfidies, oppressions, 
and exactions which North Germany suffered 
from Napoleon, which brought on Prussia a 
material ruin even more calamitous than that 
inflicted by the Seven Years’ War. He is 
not even uncivil to Davoust, and deliberately 
abbreviates the “ hateful reminiscences ”’ of 
the organised robberies of Daru. Andreas 
Hofer, as well as the bloody tribanal 
of Brannau, which put to death the 
innocent bookseller Palm, are not named. 
The execution of the Duc d’Enghien is 
the only one of Napoleon’s crimes that 
rouses the historian for once to a little iced 
irritation, and suggests the use of an un- 
compromising word like murder. With all 
his conservative and legitimist feelings he 
does not even wince when Abbé Sieyés, re- 
splendent in his rainbow scarf, swaggers up 
the aisle of the Berlin garrison church, at 
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the homaging of Friedrich Wilhelm III. 
The sins of the regicide diplomatist are 
covered by the virtues of the ideologist, 
whose system, vile in itself, nevertheless had 
the due professorial dignity and depth. 
With these dispositions to optimism and 
candour, Ranke never slides into the errors 
of hack Hohenzollern partisanship, and he is 
seldom even so much as indirectly apolo- 
getical for Prussian policy. The excuses 
which he neither makes nor insinuates his 
. biography of Hardenberg can scarcely fail 
to suggest to an unprejudiced foreign reader. 
Much vituperation has been expended on 
Prussia’s abandonment of her German allies 
in the Peace of Basle, her subsequent neu- 
trality, and all the evasions of European duty, 
and condescensions to the desires of France 
and acts of external rapacity with which she 
stands charged during the period between 
1792 and 1815. The truth seems to be that 
the circumstances were as ignominious as 
possible, and that the persons were not 
much to blame. Now that the cards are 
thrown upon the table, it is difficult to sug- 
gest any combinations, possible under the 
circumstances given and the ideas prevalent 
at the time, which, adopted by Haugwitz 
and Hardenberg, would have taken Prussia 
a nobler and a safer road. The levy of 
bucklers that led to Jena is almost the 
only step that may confidently be described 
as an absolute blunder. The acceptance of 
Hanover from Napoleon was base, but, like the 
Peace of Tilsit, and the subsequent co-opera- 
tion against Russia, it was practically enforced 
at the bayonet’s point, the alternatives per- 
petually present being acceptance of Napo- 
leon’s orders or the absolute destruction of 
the monarchy. Haugwitz was personally 
compliant, and in his notions more specifically 
Prussian. Hardenberg was more combative, 
and his horizon was more German. The 
fact that they both concurred, on the whole, 
in the see-saw policy adopted, and that Stein 
generally agreed with them, says something 
in its favour. Their difficulties were enor- 
mously aggravated by the existing conditions 
of bureaucratic administration in the king- 
dom. Prussia was then governed by two 
adjutants and two private secretaries, who 
seldom allowed the Ministers of State to see 
the king, and constantly cooked in their own 
sense the official reports and minutes on 
which he took action. The sovereign was 
not to be got at by his advisers without re- 
gular scientific approaches, or by a special 
intrigue. He kept secrets from them, and 
would not let Haugwitz, for instance, when 
at the head of the Foreign Office, know of 
the negotiations with Russia then being pri- 
vately conducted by Hardenberg. ‘Time, 
and still more the altered external circum- 
stances of the Court produced by the aban- 
donment of Berlin, did much to improve 
this, but after the death of Queen Luise the 
king relapsed into something of his previous 
‘ unaccountable style, and Hardenberg, in 
particular, had great difficulties in the ma- 
nagement of affairs. Further, official sus- 
ceptibility and recalcitrance were at a pitch 
sufficient of itself to make good government 
impossible. The highest functionaries set 
examples of insubordination and insolence, 
both among themselves and towards the 
king: such was the relaxation of military 





obedience that a general under orders to 
join his corps before the enemy flatly refused 
to obey, stuck to his point, and went un- 
punished. These being the circumstances of 
the time, no particular act can well be 
saddled on any particular person, and it 
redounds to the glory of Hardenberg that 
his later administration was so instrumental 
in achieving a return to discipline and 
common sense. 

An account of Hardenberg’s autobio- 
graphy, as edited by Ranke, was given some 
time since in these columns. The Prince’s lite- 
rary ability was inferior to his culture, which 
seems to have approached the standard of Pitt 
and Canning rather than that of Thugut and 
Nesselrode. However, if Hardenberg failed to 
rival the histories of his favourite, De Thon, 
his reflections on affairs as he saw them 
through the “loopholes of retreat” in the 
heavy times after Tilsit are of great interest. 
Hethought that the wretched plight of Europe 
was mainly due to the moral and intellectual 
weakness of Buonaparte’s opponents, who 
between them had not a single great 
man, except Suwaroff, to set against him. 
England, squandering vast sums of money, 
only led her own armies and those of her 
allies to aimless destruction. As Francis 
found no Eugene, so Pitt discovered no 
Marlborough. England’s sole trophies were 
got at sea, where brute bravery and me- 
chanical aptitude tell more than intellec- 
tual force. In later years the Prince might 
have agreed with Chateaubriand that, while 
other reputations were declining, that of Pitt 
was constantly in the ascendant. This was 
a natural sentiment after the Minotaur was 
finally crushed, and Ranke now seems more 
impressed by the genius than by the failings 
of “the pilot that weathered the storm.” 
Not so Hardenberg in 1807, whose estimate 
agrees curiously with Macaulay’s well-known 
estimate. The Prussian Minister observes 
that Pitt's greatness showed more in his 
domestic government and financial skill 
than in comprehension of foreign policy and 
war management. He stamped out of the 
earth large armies against Buonaparte, 
and poured forth rivers of gold to sup- 
port them, but neglected to form skilful 
plans of campaigns and to find competent 
generals to command. On his own country 
Hardenberg is far more severe, for he calls 
the policy which bore his name and that of 
Haugwitz blind, egotistical, and shifting, 
and says that it laid the real foundation of 
the new French power. 

Hardenberg’s personal writings include a 
masterly Memorandum on the Reorganisa- 
tion of Prussia, written at Riga in Septem- 
ber 1807, in a style at once practical and 
philosophical. The antecedents and circum- 
stances of his voluntary exile were such as 
to inspire despair ; the pressing question for 
Prussian statesmanship seemed to be how 
to preserve the remains of the monarchy so 
that Frederic William might, at any rate, 
continue to exist as “a king of strips.” 
But Hardenberg’s cptimism carried him 
far beyond the horizon of the miserable pre- 
sent. He was preoccupied with the prin- 
ciples and practice of the reorganisation and 
government proper for the Prussia which he 
saw in his mind’s eye rising from the ruins 
left after Tilsit. There seems to be a breath 








of the fantastic spirit of his relative Novalis 
in his confident recommendations as to the 
minute details of finance, police, educational, 
Church, army, and even diplomatic manage. 
ment. How radical his views were com. 
pared with those of Stein appears in the 
Introduction, where he says that Prussia 
must have a regular “Revolution in the 
good sense.” Foreign democratic principles 
must be imitated and infused: even the 
Jacobins are to be copied, though without 
their crimes. Such language would have 
shocked the progressive Toryism of Stein, 
especially when culminating in the declara. 
tion, historically true enough, that the Grand 
Elector revolutionised the State. Harden. 
berg’s legacy to the diplomacy of the future 
is an amazing thing. After all his experi. 
ence of events and men, he actually enter. 
tained the curious notion that foreign repre. 
sentatives abroad ought to aspire above what 
we in England should call the Oriel standard 
of culture. Why he wanted an ambassador 
or an attaché to be something more than 
bene natus, bene vestitus, mediocriter doctus, he 
does not explain. Such officials, he says, must 
be comprehensively educated, well grounded 
in knowledge of their own country, and, 
strange as the addition seems, of those to 
which they are accredited. The State must 
take the trouble to bring men up to this 
business, and see that they go through a 
regular introductory course of work at 
home. Advantageous posts in the foreign 
line are not to be jobbed away, nor are 
fools to be permitted to vegetate in them: 
diplomatists are to be paid well, and, in 
return, are to be full of “ pure patriotism.” 
Such chimeras are exceptional in Harden- 
berg’s Memorandum. The King of Prussia 
was rather shy, and Hardenberg seems to have 
thought him too great a believer, at any rate 
for troubled times, in the Baronial origins of 
humanity. Hardenberg putson record that this 
must be looked to, and that the king should 
be particular about asking people to dinner. 
This admirable piece, which may be com- 
pared for dignity, while it surpassed in 
utility, Richelieu’s “ Testament politique,” 
exceeds the powers and horizon of a single 
statesman. Hardenberg’s Memorandum was 
partly based on hints and papers of Alten- 
stein, Schon, and Niebuhr. At its head 
stands the motto— 
“ Quem vocet divim populus ruentis 
Imperi rebus ?” 

To answer this question was as difficult for 
Hardenberg as for Horace. He could not 
name himself, for he had been just driven 
out of office by Napoleon, who had him 
called in the Moniteur “un ministre furi- 
bond qui était vendu 4 1|’Angleterre.” 
Napoleon allowed his successor a year's 
grace, and then passed a sentence of out- 
lawry on “le nommé Stein.” Two years after 
that, Hardenberg returned to power, realised 
some of his own projected political and ad- 
ministrativechanges, and, after the armies had 
done their work, was mainly instrumental 
in that complete restoration of the kingdom, 
and of the independence of Europe, which 
he, more steadily than any other man in 
Prussia, had never lost from view. Harden- 
berg’s tenacity of purpose seems to have 
descended on his admirable biographer, who, 
at his advanced age, makes light of fatigues 
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and difficulties which would repel many a 
younger man. Ranke quietly remarks that 
Hardenberg’s Memorandum, which fills 100 
pages of print, is in pencil, and that having 
read every line of it, he cannot call the 
work hard “for good eyes.” Some volumes 
of diplomatic and other documents are an- 
nounced to follow the present four. We 
would gladly exchange them for proper 
tables of contents, page-headings and side- 
notes, references and indexes to the memoirs 
and autobiography—adjuncts with which the 
loftier Germanic intelligence may dispense, 
but absolute wants for the insular Philistine 
mind. G. STRAcHEY. 








A Year’s Houseleeping in South Africa. By 
Lady Barker. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1877.) 


THe many admirers of Lady Barker’s 
earliest work will be glad to learn that she 
has once more found a congenial theme, in 
the treatment of which they will detect no 
trace of effort or of “ book-making.”” The 
touch which adorned Station Life in New 
Zealand has been applied with the same 
cunning and success to a subject at first 
sight as prosaic and unpromising—A Year’s 
Housekeeping in South Africa. But it is no 
detraction from the merits of the writer that 
her subject is congenial to her. Many ladies 
have kept house in South Africa, but to few 
of them will it be given to create, from the 
elements of their daily existence, a picture 
at once so realistic and so agreeable. The 
difficulties and hardships are neither few nor 
small, and they are not ignored, but they 
are encountered with an energy and a re- 
fined good-humour which prevents their be- 
coming oppressive, and, in short, keeps them 
in their place in the picture, as it does in 
real life. Although half the plagues of 
Egypt may be en permanence, and bad ser- 
vants besides, still existence is not made up 
of these; and this sense—artistic and moral 
—of the harmony and of the proportion 
of things makes our author at once a 
trustworthy guide and an agreeable com- 
panion. On the latter head it would be 
easy to enlarge, and this without digressing 
from our proper sphere, for the epistolary 
form which Lady Barker — very wisely, 
we think—has chosen, makes it impossi- 
ble to consider the book apart from the 
author; her individuality, though never 
obtrusive, and always in good taste, is neces- 
sarily always present. Readers of her 
Station Life in New Zealand will remember 
her unfailing spirit and great powers of 
endurance, which excite our admiration and 
interest owing to the concomitant absence 
of all masculine affectation. But, indeed, 
she is far too wise and too true a woman to 
suppose that, even with the excuse of such 
exceptional physical powers, the charm of 
her sex could ever lie in that direction. On 
the contrary, she distinctly claims a woman’s 
privilege to be cross when she is tired, and 
angry when she is frightened. Being “ only 
& woman,” she is satisfied to sit enjoying a 
beautiful scene, “ plaiting a crown of ferns, 
and thinking how I should tell you all about 
it some day perhaps,” while the men are 
restlessly enquiring what they can kill on 
Such a heavenly morning, the graceful bucks 








over yonder, or the wild ducks just alighting 
by the river side ; and, scorning to be logical, 
she is much gratified when the shooting 1s 
given up, and a fishing expedition planned 
instead. On the delicate subject of toilette 
she pathetically describes her perplexities 
and trials, which have our respectful sym- 
pathy, though, being “only a man,” we can 
but imperfectly appreciate the pangs of the 
contest waged—unsuccessfully, so far as is 
recorded—against the combined forces of 
the Kafir washerman, the all-pervading 
brick-red dust, and the treacherous climate. 
After a pleasant voyage from England, 
Lady Barker landed with her two little chil- 
dren—the “ wonderful baby ” is a model tra- 
veller—at Port Durban, in Natal, and pro- 
ceeded thence to her temporary home near 
the sleepy little town of Maritzburg, fifty. 
two miles inland, and 2,000 feet above the 
sea—a beautiful but wearisome journey of a 
day and a half, which in its effects upon 
English imported commodities is more 
costly than the voyage from England to 
Durban. This, however, is soon to be remedied 
by a railroad, among the incidental advan- 
tages of which will be, as the writer points 
out, the withdrawing from transport service 
of great herds of cattle, a matter of no small 
importance in a country where forage is 
limited, and dairy produce extraordinarily 
dear and bad. ‘The “turning of the first 
sod” of the railway took place at Durban 
soon after Lady Barker’s arrival, and was 
the subject of much “chaff” between the 
Durbanites and the Maritzburgians. These 
are constantly discussing the merits of their 
respective climates, and Maritzburg had 
considerately offered to send down from her 
comparatively fresh climate the necessary 
sod, which her parched-up rival could hardly 
produce. At the ceremonial, and, indeed, on 
all such occasions in the colonies, Lady 
Barker is struck by the orderly, respectable 
character of the crowd :— 
“There were no dodging vagrants, no slaiternly 
women, no squalid, starving babies. In fact, 
civilisation has not yet mounted to effervescence, 
so we have no dregs [? scum]. Every white 
person in the crowd was well-clad, well-fed, and 
apparently well-to-do... . That is the odd part 
of a colony: individuals are rougher, less polite, 
more brusque than the people one is accustomed 
to see in England: but the moment it comes to a 
dense concourse of people, then the absolute re- 


‘spectability of class asserts itself, and the crowd— 


the ‘rough’ element being conspicuous by its 
absence—is far more orderly than any assemblage 
of a dozer people elsewhere.” 

Lady Barker contrasts unfavourably the 
laziness and apathy of the white population 
of Natal, with the corresponding class in 
New Zealand. In town and country alike 
everything is done in a slipshod way. They 
do not avail themselves of the advantages, 
or struggle against the difficulties of their 
position. One bright exception to this 
state of things she found, however, in the 
Wesleyan Mission Station at Edendale, a 


valuable centre and school of civilisation; | 


and another in the admirable discipline and 
efficiency, without any stimulus of pay or 
éclat, of the Natal and Durban volunteers. 
But, as she truly says, whenever a black 
race is present, labour is apt to be considered 
degrading by ali the whites, excepting 
the better class, who are necessarily few; 





and as the same sentiment exists in great 
intensity among the Kafirs there is little 
good work done. Accordingly, in her ex- 
perience, “ the mistress of the house is head- 
cook, head-housemaid, head-nurse, and even 
head-coachman and gardener,” working as 
hard, in fact, as her Kafir sister, who is the 
universal drudge among her own people, and 
is valued almost solely according to her 
capacity for work. Lady Barker considers 
the Kafirs much the finest black race she 
has known, and peculiarly adapted to profit 
by culture and civilisation. As servants she 
found them far more satisfactory than the 
average European servant of the colony: 
awkward, of course, and slow, but good- 
tempered, faithful, and anxious to please. 
Their zeal, indeed, has its drawbacks, as 
when a too-assiduous valet blackened the in- 
side of the boots as well as the outside, or 
when the nurse-boy caught a little half- 
fledged bird for the baby to cut its teeth 
upon, who was nearly choked with the 
feathers. The men will usually serve only 
until they have amassed money enough to 
buy a wife, and thus to become exempt 
from the necessity of all farther labour ; 
the women, on the other hand, are often 
glad to remain, that they may escape the 
heavier drudgery of marriage. 

Although the proportion of the white 

population to the black is very small, Lady 
Barker does not think the stability of the 
colony would be increased by immigratior. 
of the lower class of English, who are apt to 
treat the Kafirs with what an eminent writer 
and late actor on this scene, speaking of the: 
treatment of this race by the Dutch, euphe- 
mistically calls a “want of tenderness.” 
They require delicate handling, but are, by 
our author’s account, singularly amenable to 
kindness. 
“Tt is [she says] inexpressibly touching to see 
with one’s own eyes the wonderful deep personal 
devotion and affection of the Kafirs for the kindly 
English gentleman who for thirty years and more 
has been their ruler, and their wise and judicious 
friend. The Queen on her throne is but a splendid 
distant chieftainess to them; and no potentate 
can, in their eyes, compare with their own chief-. 
tain, their king of hearts, the one white man to 
whom of their own free will and accord they give- 
the royal salute whenever they see him. I have 
stood in magnificent halls, and seen King and- 
Kaiser pass through crowds of bowing courtiers ; 
but I never saw anything which impressed me so 
strongly as the simultaneous springing to the feet, 
the loud shout of ‘ Bayete!’ given with the right. 
hand upraised (a form of salutation only accorded 
to Kafir royalty), the look of love and rapture and 
satisfied expectation in all those keen black faces, 
as the Minister, quite unattended, without pomp or 
circumstance of any sort or kind, quietly walked 
into the large room, and sat himself down at his 
desk.” 

The weather is a frequent topic in the 
letters, but this is not wonderful, for, al. 
though a theoretical meteorologist, by taking 
the average of the temperature, has proved 
it to be the finest climate in the world, the 
alternations are so sudden and so violent 
that its study becomes a necessity. In 
autumn there are terrific thunderstorms 
daily; there are also months of trying 
drought, when everything is enveloped in 
dust. This, however, seems to have its 
uses :-— 


“The other day little G-—— was about to suffer 
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the extreme penalty of the domestic law for 
flagrant disobedience, and he remarked drily to 
the reluctant executioner, ‘ You had better take 
eare, I am very dusty.’ It was quite true, for the 
siipper elicited such clouds of dust from the little 
blue serge suit that the chastisement had to be 
curtailed. As for the baby, he was discovered 
the other day taking a dust bath exactly like the 
chickens, and considered it very hard to be stopped 
in his amusement.” 


The letters are written throughout in an 
easy, natural style, rising to eloquence when 
this is called for by the beauties of nature, 
which to the writer are an ever-fresh source 
of delight. They contain, besides, a vein 
of pleasant, shrewd, and humorous observa- 
tion on the various matters that come before 
her. “Home,” Lady Barker finds, “is 
portable, luckily,’’ and there might be worse 
places than South Africa wherein to establish 
the Penates, in spite of some serious draw- 
backs, at all events when these are encoun- 
tered in the spirit and after the manner set 
forth by the author of these letters. 

Coutts TRoTTer. 








RESTORATION REPRINTS. 


Dramatists of the Restoration: The Dramatic 
Works of Shakerley Marmion. The Dra- 
matic Works of John Lacy. (Edinburgh : 
W. Paterson; London: H. Sotheran, 
1876.) 

Choyce Drollery, etc. Edited by J. Woodfall 
Kbsworth, M.A. Cantab. (Boston: Ro- 
bert Roberts, 1877.) 

Facsimile Reproduction of First Hdition of 
Paradise Lost. With Introduction by 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D. (London: 
Elliot Stock, 1876.) 


Tue works of Shakerley Marmion are rather 
oddly included in a series of Dramatists of 
the Restoration, for he died two years before 
the outbreak of the Civil War, and his latest 
published play came out in 1641. As little 
is known of his life, the editors, Messrs. 
Maidment and Logan, are fain to build up 
a Prefatory Memoir with extracts from 
Collins, a long digression on the hereditary 
championship (which Marmion’s family had 
lost as far back as the coronation of 
Richard IT.), and an account of the author’s 
Cupid and Psyche. The Life itself occupies 
a page or so of the two-and-twenty it is sup- 
posed to fill. Marmion was born, in 1602, at 
Aynhoin Northamptonshire; wasa gentleman 
commoner of Wadham in 1617; and, ruined 
by his father’s extravagance, sought the 
bubble reputation first in the Low Country 
campaigns, and then in the Bishops’ War at 
home. He joined Sir John Suckling’s 
famous troop, but was struck with mortal 
illness at York, and returned to die in Lon- 
don. His dramatic merits are slight indeed. 
Holland’s Leaguer is a mere huddle of frag- 
mentary intrigues of the crudest quality. 
The “ Leaguer’’ was a noted house of ill- 
fame in Holland Street, Blackfriars, and 
much of the dull unsavoury mirth of that 
comedy depended on the favour with which 
the audience might view even a lifeless and 
conventional rendering of contemporary vice. 
There is, besides, a scene wherein the over- 
confident hero is cured of his conecit in his 
power of fascination, by the lady he ad- 
dresses. But her resistance and victory, 








after all, are due to the fact (known to her- 
selfalone) that she is his sister. A knavish 
parasite entrusts his ill-gotten wealth to an 
underling, from whom he cannot recover it 
at his utmost need. The want of connexion 
in the scenes and of keeping in the cha- 
racters shows the author to have practically 
anticipated Bayes—‘‘ What is the use of a 
plot but to bring in fine things?” These 
“beauties” are supplemented by awkward 
translations of fragments from Horace and 
Juvenal. The Fine Companion has a faint 
anticipation of Mrs. Hardcastle, and an 
obvious reminiscence of Bobadil and the 
ending of Parolles. The author’s own tame- 
ness subdues his led-captains into proba- 
bility. Their oaths are noisy, but level. 
There is no fine flight of extravagance— 
“by the foot of Pharaoh!” These swagger- 
ing rascals might be seen any day at Paul’s 
or in the Cheapside ordinaries. Marmion re- 
membered his Beaumont and Fletcher when 
he wrote his scenes of sudden repentance 
brought about by violent and virtuous 
rhetoric—scenes lacking all the quivering 
excitement and delicate pathos of his models. 
In one notable instance a virgin wins 
back a bravo, just hired to commit murder, 
to repentance and rectitude—only the bravo 
is a respectable old gentleman who (for 
sundry recondite reasons) had assumed that 
desperate character. The audience, when 
they came to know this, must have felt 
themselves tricked out of some superfine 
moral sympathy. 

John Lacy, next in the series, may be 
briefly dismissed. He taught acting to Nell 
Gwynne, and brought to his task of vamping 
and vulgarising the comedies of Moliére and 
Shakspere a thorough knowledge of the 
stage, and a disposition to use to the utmost 
the licence permitted by the corruption of 
the times. In the Dumb Lady, adapted from 
the Médecin malgré lui and L’ Amour Médecin, 
we have skilful construction and unbounded 
cynicism. A hueand cry after a madwoman, 
with a glimpse of the every-day horrors of 
Bedlam, is not felt as out of keeping with 
the savage grossness of the comic incidents. 
Bob Sawyer is anticipated in the advice to a 
young doctor “to keep the church strictly 
on Sundays, and in the middle of the sermon 
let your man fetch you out in great haste, 
as if ’twere toa patient; but there is not 
much of the humour that will bear repeat- 
ing. The sharp eyes of Walter Scott de- 
tected the one noteworthy ‘“bit’’ in the 
Old Troop—a play which owes its interest 
to the reminiscences of Lacy’s old campaigns, 
when he bore the King’s commission under 
Colonel Lord Gerard. In Woodstock allusion 
is made to the scene wherein the troopers, 
for the better extortion of goods from the 
villagers, pretend to be child-eaters. The 
play exhibits both sides as carrying on the 
war at the expense of the quiet and credu- 
lous country-folk, and contains much coarse 
clumsy satire on the losing party. There is 
an evident allusion in the cushion-throwing 
incident to a well-known anecdote of Crom- 
well and Marten. The Royalist captain 
deliberately lets his lieutenant engage his 
word, that he, the captain, may break it ; 
and Tom Telltruth, the exponent of Cavalier 
chivalry, suggests that he may do this 
honour.” 





He is, however, generous enough 





“with | 


—<—. 


to say of the conquered Roundheads; 
“ Upbraid ’em not—I hate that.” 

Lacy made wild work with the Taming of 
the Shrew in his Sawny the Scot, wherein 
Grumio is metamorphosed into a North 
Briton. Shakspere’s comedy (in the lan. 
guage, though not in the meaning, of the 
Dedication) “ received its finishing stroke.” 
The outline of the story is discernible, but 
Lacy’s plot is Hamlet’s “ unweeded garden.” 
“Things rank and gross in nature” also 
make the staple of Sir Hercules Buffon, 
One of the characters remarks : “ Poets have 
turned cobblers ; they vamp and mend old 
plays.” There is impudent candonr in this, 
the comedy itself being founded on the 
weakest part of the City Madam. The heavy 
cudgel-play of the dialogue passed for 
humour then, as the pert snappishness of 
some modern pieces does duty for wit. 

And this stuff, laboriously dull and yet 
ghastly and unreal as the wildest night- 
mare, is dedicated to Mr. Planché, the 
daintiest and quaintest of our lighter drama- 
tists, ‘‘ with the most sincere regards of the 
editors’! Of their notes one is pre-eminently 
bad. A passage in Marmion (p. 185) runs: 

“Yourself, whose passion, like a deaw, 
Can dry up with the beams of every beauty 
That shall shine warm upon you.” 
The note to this is “ deaw=‘ dough, paste.’ ” 
The sense of the lines, without the remem- 
brance of many a line in Spenser, might 
have prevented this blunder. 

Mr. Ebsworth has got through the Drol- 
leries. This last volume comprises Choyce 
Drollery. (1656), Antidote against Melancholy 
(1661), Extra Songs from the Westminster, 
and the Merry Drolleries, and an Appendix 
of Notes, etc. The editor has gone to work 
with his accustomed vigilance and industry, 
and endeavours to conceal his evident weari- 
ness. The introduction flags, the prelude 
lacks the old ring. His patience is vexed 
and his consistency tried by the grossness 
of much of his material. But his resource 
is to turn his wrath at its foulness against 
those who repeat his own objections thereto. 
He considers himself bound to print the 
Drolleries just as he finds them, and believes 
that he “incurs blame from judicious anti- 
quaries by omitting even a few letters from” 
particular words. This queer concession to 
morality actually makes the reader an accom- 
plice in the co-operative naughtiness. But 
he leaves “others to produce expurgated 
editions suitable to unlearned triflers.” 
Surely this is protesting too much in favour 
of indecency considered as a literary obliga- 
tion. From the nature of the subject there 
can be no historic value in these things. 
Learned triflers (were they as learned as 
Gibbon or that eminent prelate referred to 
in a certain note of his) in dealing with 
such material would only repeat the experi- 
ment and the failure of that Laputan sage 
who endeavoured to extract nutriment from 
nastiness. To impute to those who do not 
care for the Holywell Street literature of any 
time “the Puritanic squeamishness of an 
extremely moral undetected Tartuffe, acting 
as Aristarchus,” is to be too zealous for un- 
righteousness. Mr. Ebsworth goes on to 
say that “ people sip the limpid spring before 
company, and keep the forbidden wine for 
private drinsing.” The fact that certain 
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songs are printed on a separate sheet is a 
curious commentary on this passage. If they 
are to be destroyed what becomes of the 
“complete”? theory? If kept, what shall 
we say about the “ private drinking ”’ P 
But the editor, who is ‘‘accomplished ” 
above most editors, wielding with equal 
facility the graver and the pen, has gone 
through his task (in Bottom’s phrase) ‘ ob- 
scenely and courageously.” There is an 
exquisite reproduction of the ‘“ Gentlemen 
and Boors Carousing”’ from the title-page 
of the Antidote, and it is matter for regret 
that so delicate a fancy as the ‘ball’ in the 
introduction to Arthur O’ Bradley should 
have no better setting. There is plenty of 
ballad-lore in the notes, and here and there 
are indications of personal likes and dis- 
likes. The labours of Mr. J. P. Collier are 
dwelt upon with friendly enthusiasm. Some 
lines are quoted which (lacking the fond 
associations of youth and travel) are peri- 
lously like doggrel. An old acquaintance 
of the public turns up disguised as the 
“foremost of linguistic scholars now alive,” 
whom, we are told, “ Benchers defame and 
banish themselves from.” Must the Tich- 
borne case crop up even here? Mr. Ebs- 
worth ends his notes with a hope (which 
his readers will echo) of another meeting, 
and so bids us “ cheerfully—Farewell.” Not 
so cheerfully, though, but that he indites a 
rhymed Finale. Its conviviality would be 
delightful but for its disparaging contrast of 
present days with those it celebrates. Its 
peevishness smacks of ‘“ the morning after” 
that sublime (and probably ideal) debauchery 
that “ never knew a night too long, nor head- 
ache that could daunt us.” The first stanza 
strikes the keynote firmly :— 
“‘Closed now the book, untrimmed the lamp, 
Flung wide the lattice-shutter ; 
The night breeze strikes in, chill and damp, 
The fir-trees moan and mutter : 
Lo, dawn is near! pale student, thou 
No count of time hast reckoned ; 
Go, seek a rest for weary brow 
From dreams of Charles the Second.” 
These dreams are then shown to have solaced 
the student amid all the “ rottenness and 
pride” of his own time, the shortcomings 
of which he feels too keenly and judges too 
harshly, in lines that run free and clear. 
Prof. Masson deserves our gratitude for 
his endeavour to preserve the last home 
which Milton’s eyes beheld—-a house en- 
deared to us by later, though not fresher, 
memories of Hazlitt and the Lambs. The 
kitchen wherein Milton dined will soon be 
displaced by “a palace set out with all 
manner of deliciousness.” The “ defence- 
less doors” have been mercilessly doomed 
by the demolishers. 
“© Mammon led them on ; 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From Heay'n.” 
Foiled in his attempted rescue, Mr. Masson 
has remembered the casket that enshrines 
the “ precious life-blood of a master-spirit,” 
and has given us this facsimile of Paradise 
Tost. A reader “ may imagine himself one 
of the first purchasers of the original, in 
October or November, 1667.” A careful 
and curious account is given of the several 
issues of the poem. Of editions, in the life- 
time of the author, there were but two— 
m 1667 and 1674. To gaze on the vener- 








able words in the very aspect they bore to 
the eyes of Milton’s friends when the poem 
was a new wonder, charms the fancy. The 
quaint italics and capitals relieve the mo- 
notony of the page, and “give us pause,” 
imparting a dignity and emphasis to terms 
of art well-nigh forgotten, and to names 
remote in time or place, or vast in mys- 
tery— 
* Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon.” 

We are glad to be familiar with the very 
look of favourite passages, and these things 
help thereto—though they are, after all, 
matters of liking and luxury, unessential, 
not to be dwelt on over-much. When edit- 
ing Milton, Prof. Masson acted on his 
sturdy, common-sense view that there is no 
such thing as a standard of spelling in the 
original. In this preface he repeats that 
“English spelling had by Milton’s time lost 
whatever of attempted stability or of true 
phonetic significance it once had.” It is 
odd that he should add :—‘ One use of the 
present facsimile is that it will afford means 
of studying the characteristics of English 
spelling in the seventeenth century.” His 
previous observations had amply established 


the fact of this instability, and in this last 


sentence we have but an echo of the current 
fiction whereby every reader is pronounced 
to be a “student,” and everything written 
to be worth studying. The phenomena of 
instability —the meaningless caprices or 
casual errata of the printer—strike the eye, 
and we cannot help remarking them; but 
what is there to study? We have not yet 
got beyond the need of remembering John- 
son’s warning, “ Clear your mind of cant.” 


R. C. Brownxe. 


Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen from 
1800 till 1840. Edited by William Hanna, 
D.D. (Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
1877. 

Dr. Hanna has done good service in collect- 
ing these letters of one whose character 
presented many points of singular attrac- 
tiveness both of an intellectual and a moral 
kind. To those who knew Mr. Erskine 
they will recall very vividly much that was 
best in the man, and even those who had no 
personal acquaintance with him will gather 
from them the idea that a peculiarly beauti- 
ful, pure, and elevated nature passed away 
from the world at his death. Something of 
monotony will, no doubt, be occasionally 
found in their tone, but it seems to me like 
the monotony of a lovely calm sea or lake, 
the sight of which does not weary; and one 
seldom feels in reading them that the book 
would have been improved by any portion of 
them being left out. 

Mr. Erskine belonged to a good old Scot- 
tish family ; he was born in 1788, was edu- 
cated chiefly in Edinburgh, and became a 
member of the Scottish bar in 1810. For some 
years he mingled on terms of intimate friend- 
ship with all the distinguished men who then 
frequented the Parliament House—with 
Jeffrey, Cockburn, Fullerton, Rutherfurd, 
and others. But on the death of an elder 
brother in 1816, he succeeded to the family 
estate, and took up his residence at Lin- 
lathen. Some time before this, however, 





while living among unbelievers and indif- 
ferentists in religion, he had somehow 
rediscovered the lost art of believing in 
Christ, and he seems at once to have em- 
ployed his leisure and retirement in prepar- 
ing to give the result of his theological 
thought to the world. His book on the 
Internal Evidences of Christianity accord- 
ingly appeared a few years afterwards ; and 
Mr. Erskine then set ont on a prolonged 
visit to the Continent. Other men make 
scientific, literary, artistic tours, tours in 
search of the picturesque, and so on. Had 
Mr. Erskine written an account of his 
travels he might have called it ‘‘ A Tour in 
search of Righteousness.” Wherever he 
went he seems to have sought out the reli- 
gious thinkers of the place, and eagerly dis- 
cussed with them the subjects which had 
long occupied his thoughts. This varied 
intercourse no doubt tended to give greater 
depth and extension to his mind, and to 
widen his sympathies, and its effect is, I 
think, distinctly apparent in the books which 
he published after his return from abroad. 
His warm affections, too, found ample room 
to expatiate on some of the really very re- 
markable and interesting persons whom he 
met with in his travels. Of the friendships 
which he formed at Paris, Geneva, and 
Lausanne, he continued to talk to the last, 
and in all probability they had imparted a 
zest to his life greater than aught else in the 
world. Never again, I can suppose, did he 
meet with such true communion of spirit, 
such mingling of soul with soul, as in the 
society of Mdme. Vernet, the Duchess de 
Broglie, the younger Mdme. de Staél, M. 
Vinet of Lausanne, and others. It is plea- 
sant, by the way, to see how instinctively he 
fraternised with men of real breadth and 
culture like the last, and more and more 
drew off from narrow formulists and syste- 
matisers like D’Aubigné and Gaussen. 

The aim of Mr. Erskine’s theological 
thought, as far as I can judge, was to find out, 
not matter of opinion or speculation in Chris- 
tianity, but to ascertain what reality was 
embodied in it. ‘‘ The sole object of Chris- 
tian belief,” he remarks, ‘is to produce the 
Christian character, and unless this is done, 
nothing is done.” Hence he was accustomed 
to rest his faith not on the external evidences, 
or to shape it into accordance with orthodox 
subtleties, but to test it by the practical 
effects it produced. So also in his ideas 
about the Atonement, he cared little for any 
theories—such as that of substitution—about 
it; but, assuming the historical truth of 
Christ’s death and resurrection, he attended 
simply to what seemed to be necessarily in- 
volved in these facts, and to the influence 
they were calculated to produce on the 
human heart. He rejected, of course, the 
idea of the older Calvinism that God had de- 
termined by an absolute decree of election 
and reprobation those who should be saved 
and those who should be condemned, 
Christianity, according to him, offered salva- 
tion freely to all who chose to accept it, and 
this acceptance was made whenever Christ’s 
manifestation of Deity was apprehended and 
believed—the two things, faith and salvation 
from sin, being the necessary consequence of 
each other. The object of Christianity, in 
his mind, is, not to save from punishment, 
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but to deliver from sin; it is a “divinely 
revealed system of medical treatment for 
diseased spirits.” And its mode of opera- 
tion is the simple recognition of the Divine 
love as exhibited in Christ’s character, 
teaching, works, death, and resurrection. 
By the view of these the human heart is 
humbled, purified and elevated; the love of 
God to man is reciprocated by alike love on 
the part of the latter, and the natural result 
is, not merely the abandonment of sin, but 
an entire voluntary subjugation of the 
human to the Divine will. The demand for 
faith in revelation, therefore, is neither arbi- 
trary nor unmeaning, but is the only con- 
ceivable means by which the soul can be 
raised out of and above itself, and by which 
that discordance in human nature arising 
from its sense of right ever conflicting with 
its tendency to wrong can be harmonised. 
The great cause of the disorder and misery 
that distract the human spirit is misappre- 
hension of the character of God, resulting 
in indifference or aversion to Him. As soon 
as His character is rightly apprehended—as 
it can only be when the mind opens to the 
revelation of Him made in Christianity—in- 
difference and aversion are replaced by love, 
fear is done away, confidence is inspired, 
and order, peace, purity and happiness 
spring up in thesoul. Thus man is justified 
in the sight of God—justification, according 
to Mr. Erskine, not meaning pardon, but a 
sense of pardon, or of acceptance by having 
the conscience purged of guilt. And the 
object of the Gospel is not, as is commonly 
supposed, to show how man may obtain 
pardon, but to show how pardon for man 
has been actually obtained, and only waits 
for his acceptance of it. Such were a few 
of the points on which Mr. Erskine 
strove to correct or modify the older 
theologies. It is true that, in his en- 
deavour to escape from the subtleties of the 
old scholastic systems, he sometimes fell into 
subtleties of his own, which his readers may 
find it as difficult to grasp as those which he 
desired to avoid. But on the whole there 
can be little doubt that his general method 
of thought was the true one, and that in so 
far as he was able to carry it out, he secured 
a real advance in, and has largely promoted 
a better direction to, theological enquiry. 
But Mr. Erskine himself was greater and 
better than anything he ever wrote. I 
should think it must have struck most men, 
as it did the present writer, that he was the 
best man they had ever known. He was so 
good that you were apt at first to fall into 
the mistake of supposing that he was only 
good. Humble, affectionate, unselfish, he 
seemed scarcely even conscious of self:—at 
least as a preferential object—abstracted 
from the world,* absorbed in the love of God 
—truly “a God-intoxicated man.” One thing 
was especially remarkable about him—his 
religion never seemed to repel anyone. It 
. was curious to see how all sorts of men were 





* A visitor at Linlathen passing, in company with 
Mr. Erskine, through a field near his house, happened 
to ask if this was part of his property, Mr. E. turned 
and looked about him with a puzzled abstracted look 
which was characteristic of him, and then replied, 
‘* Really I don’t know.” A small Scottish laird ignor- 


ant of his own bounds! Was such a thing ever heard 
of before ? 





attracted to him. They might have no 
sympathy with his opinions, but they could 
not but love the man. They found nothing 
of repulsion in his fervid piety. One day Mr. 
Jeffrey is said to have met him in the street, 
and after expressing great delight at the ren- 
contre, and stopping to talk for some time, on 
their parting, with that pleasant mingling 
of true kindness and cordiality with a sort 
of gay flippancy which he often used when 
most serious, he said, “‘Come and see me, 
Erskine! Why don’t you come to see me 
now ? Come and shed upon me some of the 
dew of your holiness.” Part of this uni- 
versal acceptableness (as I may call it) was 
no doubt due to Mr. Erskine’s simple, 
natural and unaffected old Scottish patrician 
courtesy, part too to the sweet-blooded 
nature of the man, but still more it arose 
from the fact that his religion was perfectly 
real. It was not the narrow crotchet of the 
one-sided man which you despise; it was 
not the arrogant assumption of excellence 
which despises you, and shuts you out of 
the pale; it was not the monkish absorption 
which cuts off from common human sym- 
pathies. It was simply the living pervading 
principle which chastened, elevated, and re- 
fined his whole nature. It may be that 
some of the points of his peculiar theology 
aided in producing this perfect catholicity 
of relationship with his fellow-men. His 
mind dwelt but faintly, I imagine, on the 
sharp distinction which other Christians 
draw between the righteous and the wicked 
(observe, I do not say between righteous- 
ness and wickedness). He regarded all as 
travelling the same road. The present life, 
with him, was a state of education for the 
next, and if that education was not completed 
here it would still go on and be perfected 
in the world to come, and all would at 
length reach the full benefit of the redemp- 
tion which Christ came to work out. Hence 
his all-embracing brotherliness. 

That Mr. Erskine’s writings have greatly 
influenced the religious thought of his age 
there cannot, I think, be much doubt. 
Being among the first in Scotland to 
ignore speculation and insist on theology 
resolving itself into fact and reality, his in- 
fluence appeared at first in the strong oppo- 
sition which his teaching produced—an 
opposition culminating in an act which has 
thrown a lasting disgrace on the Scottish 
Church, the expulsion from it of Mr. Camp- 
bell of Row—one of the few great thinkers 
whom that Church has ever produced—for 
holding opinions identical with those of Mr. 
Erskine. Since that time his influence has 
appeared more conspicuously in the silent 
acquiescence which has been gradually 
accorded at least to his method of thought. 
The long-smouldering discontent which has 
lately broken out into open rebellion against 
the old Calvinistic Confession is the last 
symptom of this. But all who know any- 
thing of the character of religious thought 
in Scotland during the last fifty years can- 
not fail to recognise how it has more and 
more approximated to Mr. Erskine’s opinions 
even on points where they are the most 
remote from the ancient orthodoxy, and how 
little it is now represented by the older 
Presbyterian creeds. 


J. TAYLOR Brown. 








——<— 


A History of France. By G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A. Vols. Il. and II. (Oxford; 
Clarendon Press, 1877.) 


Tue merit of Mr. Kitchin’s book, and that 
which raises it above the level of most 
manuals, is that, without being based upon 
original research, it is nevertheless very 
correct, and its conclusions are generally in 
harmony with the latest and most trust. 
worthy work. His portraits of political 
characters, and his estimates of the great 
events of history, are remarkable for their 
fairness and their force. His criticism of 
Louis XI. will seem to many severe, but it is 
nevertheless correct. Louis XI. aggrandised 
France; but he was the author of that ab. 
solute royalty which paved the way for the 
Revolution. How true are these words: 
“ Louis XI. was the first of French kings 
who shows the disastrous influences of Italian 
ideas on the Gallic nation.” And how 
correct, and how forcibly expressed, is this 
conclusion :— 

“With persistent policy he weakened and, 
when he could, destroyed those princes and lords 
who resisted the centralisation of the kingdom. 
The tall heads in the field of France fell one by 
one, and ere Louis died, his weary eyes gazed on 
a kingdom, monotonous and far-stretching, whence 
all that was high and characteristic was gone.” 
Of the massacre of St. Bartholomew Mr. 
Kitchin has given the right solution; he 
has shown that the vague project of freeing 
themselves of the Protestants by an act of 
violence had, more than once, haunted the 
brains of the Catholic chiefs ; but that it was 
the abortive attempt against Coligny which 
suddenly impelled Catherine de’ Medici and 
her accomplices to the plan of a general 
massacre. He justly adds that, in order to 
understand this frightful crime aright, we 
should bear in mind the violent deeds of the 
Huguenots, and remember that in the eyes 
of the Catholics of the seventeenth century 
they were a constant danger to the State. 

The portrait of Henry IV. is drawn with 
the same impartiality. Mr. Kitchin has not 
allowed himself to be carried away by the 
exaggerated praises which have been show- 
ered on this king by popular enthusiasm. 
He has done justice to his fine qualities, to 
his intellect, to his tolerant and generous 
disposition, but he has also shown the frivo- 
lous, selfish, and sensual side of his nature, 
and the fatal influence that his passions 
often exercised upon his policy. We admire, 
too, his just and forcible estimate of Sully, 
a conscientious and laborious man, but of 
poor and narrow intellect ; of Richelieu, that 
powerful genius, who completed the de- 
struction of all dignity and independence of 
spirit in France; and of Dubois, who, mm 
spite of his vices, was a man of superior 
talent, and whose large and _ intelligent 
policy might have been of great service to 
his country. 

As for Louis XIV., Mr. Kitchin has, per- 
haps, not perceived with sufficient clearness 
the real greatness of the man, his conscious- 
ness of his kingly duties; he has dwelt too 
exclusively on his baser qualities, and on his 
parade of virtue. . 

As to Louis XV. and Louis XVI, this 
latter part of the book is much condensed: 
the author seems to have been anxious to 
avoid at all costs exceeding the limits of the 
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three volumes that he had marked ont for 
himself, and, in order to keep within these, 
he has compressed the last seventy-eight 
years of his history into 150 pages. The 
narrative is less personal ; the characters are 
less vividly drawn. But this defect does 
not prevent Mr. Kitchin’s work from being 
on the whole a good one, exact, interesting, 
and especially remarkable for an impartiality 
of judgment which no religious or political 
prejudice seems to have disturbed. 
Nevertheless, we find matter for criticism. 
Well-informed as Mr. Kitchin generally is, 
he is not so on every point. The portrait 
which he has drawn pf Charles VII., “ indo- 
lent and indifferent, without a single noble 
aim... . he follows his negative career, 
almost unknown, almost forgotten,” is very 
far from being correct. M. de Beauconrt, in 
his work on the character of Charles VII., 
has brought out the true worth of this prince, 
whose reign was from every point of view 
one of the most beneficial which France has 
ever seen. Though Mr. Kitchin rightly re- 
jects the idea that Ravaillac had accomplices, 
he falls into the error of allowing it to be 
supposed that Gabrielle d’Estrées died of 
poison. M. Loiseleur has published a docu- 
ment which leaves no room for doubt with 
regard to the perfectly natural malady of 
which she died. On the occasion of the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Mr. 
Kitchin tells us that “that paragon his grand- 
son, the Duke of Burgundy, who was com- 
pletely Jesuit-led, applauded,” without re- 
flecting that the Duke of Burgundy was then 
but three years old, having been born in 1682. 
However precocious he may have been, he 
was rather young to applaud the Revoca- 
tion ; and, as to the influence of the Jesuits, 
it was not brought to bear upon him until 
much later, when Fénelon, his first pre- 
ceptor, who always remained his spiritual 
director, connected himself with the Jesuits. 
This did not happen till 1702. I also com- 
plain of Mr. Kitchin for keeping too ex- 
clusively to political history, and leaving out 
of his picture the most important part of a 
people’s life, its ideas, its manners, its litera- 
ture, and its institutions. No doubt the 
names of Corneille, Racine, and Moliére, 
appear here and there, but as for the feelings 
which they express, the social life of which 
they are the most eminent representatives, 
—of these he shows us nothing. The 
name of La Fontaine is not even men- 
tioned. It is the same with the six- 
teenth century, in which the intellectual and 
artistic movement occupies so large a place ; 
the two pages (ii, 230, 231) that Mr. 
Kitchin gives us are quite insufficient. So, 


again, with the eighteenth century, a line: 


(iii, 264) and a very unfair note upon 
Buffon are not enough for the appreciation 
of that scientific movement whence the whole 
intellectual development of modern times 
has arisen. Diderot and D’Alembert, the 
founders of the Encyclopédie, are not once 
named. There is the same deficiency with 
regard to the history of institutions. Colbert’s 
important legislative work, his efforts to 
ameliorate theimpost; Machault’s attemptsat 
reform ; the novel ideas of Maupeon, and the 
impulse given to works of public utility during 
the last years of Louis XV.; lastly, and chiefly, 
the history of the finances of the monarchy, 





the history of the imposts, and of the suffer- 
ings of the people upon whom they weighed 
—Mr. Kitchin leaves the whole subject quite 
untouched. 

To complete our estimate, we must say 
that those parts of the history which he has 
dealt with Mr. Kitchin has treated ably and 
conscientiously, but that there are serious 
omissions to be supplied before his book can 
be considered as an altogether complete and 
satisfactory manual. G. Monon. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By John Dangerfield. In 


Ali« Fairford. 
(London : 8. Low & Co., 


Two Volumes. 
1877.) 
Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. 
In Two Volumes. 
Elder & Co., 1877.) 


By Mary Patrick. 
(London: Smith, 


Carita. By Mrs, Oliphant. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1877.) 


A Modern Minister. 


The Cheveley Novels. 
(Edinburgh: W. 


Parts I., II., and III. 
Blackwood, 1877.) 

Masston: a Story of these Modern Days. 
By A. J. Duffield and W. H. Pollock. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1877.) 


Mr. DancerriceLp has treated his story much 
as the Admiralty was in the habit of dealing 
with the navy before wooden ships went out 
as men-of-war. He constructed it first of 
a certain length, then cut it down and razeed 
it for harbour duty in the New Quarterly, 
that it might be all got into one number, 
and has now sawn it asunder again that new 
timbers may be inserted to bring it up to 
its original dimensions, which, after all, 
are not very large. It would be difficult 
without a comparison which we have not 
made to decide whether the briefer or 
the fuller form is the better; but, as 
the tale depends for its interest on cha- 
racter rather than on plot or incident, 
there seems to have been no particular 
reason for filling it out afresh, beyond the 
natural wish of a writer to see his work as 
he originally planned it. Ifthis be true of a 
play, as it undoubtedly is, it may very well 
be true of a novel also. The motive of Mr. 
Dangerfield’s book is the contrast between a 
pure, fearless, and, so to speak, chivalrous 
woman and a man of coarse, mean, sensual, 
and cruel disposition, who has, from sordid 
motives, contrived to win her affections and 
her hand, though caring no jot for her him- 
self, rather, indeed, having a dislike to her. 
This will be thought, probably enough, 
rather overstrained in the way in which it is 
worked out, notably in the catastrophe, but 
Mr. Dangerfield’s artistic instincts have 
guided him right so far, and those who are 
familiar with examples of such marriages— 
which are more frequent than could be 
wished—might readily supply him with 
even harsher details than he has wrought 
into the texture of his story. The other 
chief female character, Mrs. Jocelyn, be- 
longs to a type which has been drawn 
so many scores of times that it might 
be thought there was nothing more to be 
said about it, but Mr. Dangerfield has 
contrived with no little ingenuity to give 





some fresh touches which impart a certain 
newness and individuality to it. The evil 
hero is well-conceived and worked out, but 
the virtuous one is something of a prig, 
though clearly not so intended, and, except 
in one talk with the frisky siren which is 
cleverly handled, does not count for much 
as an element of interest. It seems that the 
advocates of Women’s Rights have attacked 
the author because his heroine thinks it her 
duty to obey strictly her brute of a husband ; 
but he explains that this does not represent 
his own opinion, but only the artistic concep- 
tion of her character. 

Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers, if a first novel, or 
even a very early one, as the absence of any 
indication of previous authorship from the 
title-page seems to imply, is of considerable 
promise. The scene is laid in Scotland, but 
that seems little more than accidental, for 
the touches of local colour are extremely 
slight, and save for a few words of dialect 
put into the mouths of some of the minor 
characters, there is nothing which would not 
equally befit an English midland county. The 
situation is happily presented, that of a young 
girl of good though much-decayed family, 
now of but tenant-farming rank, brought 
up in close contact from childhood with 
the son and daughter of the great house of 
the neighbourhood, and proving only too 
attractive, when arrived at early woman- 
hood, to the young earl, already engaged to 
marry money, and that appertainizgtoacousin 
with every merit save that of actual beauty. 
The struggles of Marjorie and Lord Castleton 
to keep from falling in love with each 
other, and the way both of them, excitable, 
pleasure-loving, and somewhat fickle on the 
surface, though with better principles under- 
lying, comport themselves towards the other 
more steadfast and high - minded pair, 
John Alton and Ernestine Lisle, to whom 
they are severally pledged, are extremely 
cleverly thought out and elaborated, with 
an intricacy of psychological detail which is 
very unusual in a young writer, particularly 
as it is not at all metaphysically handled, 
and seems the necessary outcome of the 
position. The characters which serve as 
Chorus for the four principal actors, though 
but slightly sketched in, are all truly drawn, 
and would even have borne the ordeal of a 
little more colour and light upon them suc- 
cessfully. But the best thing in the book, 
uudoubtedly, is Marjorie Bruce herself, who 
is depicted with quite exceptional skill and 
freshness, albeit a type at which hundreds 
of novelists have laboured for the last five- 
and-twenty years. 

There is always sure to be clever and con- 
scientious work in any story by Mrs, Oli- 
phant, and that smoothness of effect which 
comes of long and sedulous practice in 
authorship. But no one who writes so fre- 
quently and so copiously can sustain a 
uniformly high level of execution, and Carita 
cannot be classed among her happiest efforts. 
Tt will take rank with Lucy Crofton and 
Squire Arden rather than with Margaret 
Maitland or Salem Chapel—that is to say, 
as better written than the average novelist 
can write, but not nearly so well written as 
Mrs. Oliphant can write, and has written 
very lately, herself ; for it does not merit to 
be put beside even A Rose in June. Excep- 
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tion may fairly be taken to the unnecessarily 
disagreeable opening of the book, wherein 
the aesthetic Kpicurean wife of a dilettante 
scientific man, who has substituted for the 
old Pater Noster the newer Evangel of 
concentrating as many pulsations of pleasure 
into her life as possible, commits suicide 
with laudanum, after vainly endeavouring to 
persuade her husband to poison her himself, 
in order to avoid the suffering, and still more 
the disfigurement, of threatened cancer. The 
artistic fitness of Euthanasia, so treated, as a 
subject for an episode in a mere novel of man- 
ners,however it might suit a tragedy, is fairly 
open to doubt, even if there were no other 
objections; and it has already drawn down 
a severe condemnatory criticism from another 
lady writer of fiction, yet more accomplished 
than Mrs. Oliphant herself, in an article in 
one of the quarterly Reviews, whose author- 
ship she has since publicly acknowledged. 
But when this stage is passed, though the 
book is readable enough, none of the interest 
is aroused by the heroine or her young 
man, who are both mere puppets, very 
slightly carved, and with the wires too 
plainly visible. It isin some of the minor 
personages, in quiet touches of hamour—such 
as Miss Cherry Beresford’s critique on the 
new art-work in crewels on linen as only 
“bordering dusters’ — in clever present- 
ment of certain social types, like Mrs. 
Meredith, the woman with the salon for re- 
ceiving the confidences of all her friends, and 
in the skilful outlines whereby some aspects 
of a modern Anglican convent are depicted, 
that the merit of the book lies; not in the 
main narrative, of which these are designed 
to be the mere fringes. The secondary heroine, 
Agnes Burchell, the refined idealist daughter 
of a vulgar, grumbling, and commonplace 
clerical father and mother, is much better 
drawn than Caritd herself; but the doubt 
arises whether the personal delicacy and 
culture with which she is credited could have 
been developed among the only surround- 
ings of which we read. The‘idealist temper 
might be there in germ, and the repulsion 
from the routine of a noisy and sordid home 
is common enough; but the daughter of 
such a household, who has not been brought 
up elsewhere, nor benefited by frequent con- 
tact with some superior mind in her own 
neighbourhood, may be clever, ardent, and 
zealous ; but she will have all her finer edges 
blunted, and her delicate bloom rubbed off, 
by daily intercourse with vulgar parents, and 
will certainly be no such dainty lily as the 
semi-conventual vestal whom Oswald Mere- 
dith woos and wins. 

Messrs. Blackwood’s firm has introduced 
so many excellent works of fiction to the 
reading public, from those far-off days when 
Tom Cringle’s Log first appeared to the later 
times when George Eliot’s novels disclosed 
a new genius, that much confidence is placed 
beforehand in any book of the kind which 
they think likely to be a success. And 
rumour declares that A Modern Minister— 
the first of a series of stories to be called 
“The Cheveley Novels,” now appearing in 
monthly parts—has their special approval. 
It is difficult, and perhaps not altogether 
just, to decide on the merits of a narrative 
of which less than a fourth is in the critic’s 
hands; but so far, although cleverness is 





manifest, after a sort, there is little to war- 
rant any extraordinary commendation. There 
is too much self-consciousness displayed in 
selecting a generic title which necessarily sug- 
gests the Waverley Novels, and the notion that 
the author is another Great Unknown; for the 
style and set of the story convey no sense of 
originality, since echoes of Lytton—in the era 
of My Novel and What Will He Do With 
It ?—of Charles Reade, and of one particular 
phase of Dickens— that which produced 
Barnaby Rudge—strike on the ear in almost 
every page, and cannot be mistaken. There 
is a stagey, melodramatic villain of the 
ubiquitous and Satanic type introduced, as 
impossible in real life as he is trite and worn- 
out in romantic fiction, and the child-talk is 
that of a writer who has no familiarity with 
children. The artifice of setting out a long 
classified table of dramatis personae at the 
beginning, as if in a play-bill, has little to 
recommend it, for it does but diminish, so 
far as it goes, the pleasure of gradual dis- 
covery, from the story itself, of the cha- 
racters of the personages put on the stage. 
The illustrations are lamentable, having all 
the technical defects of execution which are 
observable in Thackeray’s drawings for 
Vanity Fair and Pendennis, without a trace 
of the quaintness and vigour which redeemed 
their artistic faultiness, and made them pre- 
ferable to more mannered engravings from 
professional hands. 

Masston is a story with a purpose, though 
what the purpose is cannot be so clearly 
stated. It is oceupied chiefly with the for- 
tunes of aclever dishonest man who rises 
from small beginnings to the ownership of 
vast and lucrative works in the metal trade, 
and there is a good deal of reference to the 
unquestioned evils of intemperance and 
overcrowding in the huge town where those 
works are situate. But, except for the 
description of a shop where unadulterated 
articles of food are sold, and to which cus- 
tomers are attracted by a bonus on their 
purchases, there is nothing in the way of a 
remedy suggested, nor is there any attempt 
to solve the problem of where the blame lies. 
There is something of the crudeness of 
early authorship in the plot and characters, 
which not only fail, it would seem, to em- 
body the conceptions which the authors had 
in their minds, but which have also some- 
thing of the studied exaggeration of Dickens, 
notably in such books as his Hard Times, 
while several of the personages neither con- 
tribute anything to the evolution of the 
story nor stand out as figures worth draw- 
ing in themselves. Nor is the stroke of 
poetical justice in which the book culmi- 


nates sufficiently connected with the imme- - 


diately preceding events, which induce the 
reader to look for a different kind of retribu- 
tion. But there is merit of quite another 
kind than the dramatic in Masston, chiefly a 
certain freshness of diction, and the power 
of casting thoughts into a telling aphoristic 
form, which is sometimes almost epigram. 
Phrases of this kind, by no means infrequent 
in the volumes, are enough tou make Masston 
quite worth reading. R, F, Lrrrnepate. 
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BOOKS AND PAPERS ABOUT THE COUNTRY, 


The Customs, Superstitions, and Legends of the 
County of Somerset, from various Sources. By 
Charles Henry Poole, B.L., F.R.S.L., &., &e, 
(Sampson Low.) We are somewhat disappointed 
with this little book, the title of which had 
led us to expect great things from an author 
who exhausts the alphabet in a recital of his 
academical distinctions. He shows, however, 
greater modesty in his preface, and is wise in 
adopting as his motto the words of Curtius, 
“Equidem plura transcribo quam credo.” Of 
superstitions peculiar to Somersetshire Mr. Poole 
has not been able to discover more than one— 
divination by sticks—and that resembles very 
closely the sortilege which Tacitus describes as 
prevalent among the Germans. Of course, a belief 
in ghosts, fairies, and witchcraft still survives in 
the remoter parts of the county, and the use ofa 
willow rod for the discovery of water is occasion- 
ally practised. A Christmas custom, observed 
until recently at North Curry, is new to us, though 
it may perhaps be found elsewhere. Mr. Poole 
states that it was “in memory of King John, the 
murderer of Prince Arthur,” and that a record of 
its observance is kept on a marble tablet in the 
vestry. The custom is as follows: A feast was 
held at the reeve’s house, the chief dish among 
the pastry being a huge mince pie, ornamented 
with a rude effigy of the king: two candles, 
weighing a pound each, were lighted at the time 
of the entertainment, and while they were burn- 
ing, the visitors at the festive board had a right 
to regale themselves with “jolly good ale and 
old” ad libitum. We fail to see, and Mr. Poole 
does not explain to us, in what way this custom 
bears any allusion to King John. In legends 
Somersetshire is, as might be expected, very rich. 
Who knows not of Arthur and the Isle of Avalon, 
Alfredand Athelney, King Bladud and the waters 
of Bath, the Glastonbury Thorn that flowers on 
Christmas night, and the Exmoor sorcerer who 
figures in Lorna Doone? But for the local tra- 
ditions connected with Hinton Blewett, Catcott, 
Monksilver, and Norton Fitzwarren, we must 
refer the reader to Mr. Poole’s collection. The 
subject is one in which he takes an evident interest 
and to which he has done a fair amount of justice. 
We would strongly advise him to trust less to 
books than to men in his researches, and are in- 
clined to think that the result would have been 
more valuable had he consulted a hundred old 
peasants than “a thousand volumes, including 
works inaccessible to general readers.” In the list 
of proverbs there is not one peculiar to the 
county! One would like to know whether the 
saying which Fuller preserves—“ Where should I 
be bore else then in Tonton Deane ? ”—be still 
current, and surely the Zummerzetshire folk can- 
not have forgotten the old lines— 
‘“*Hippesley, Horner, Popham, and Thynne, 
When the Abbot went out they all came in,” 

which have been familiar to us from our cbild- 
hood. 


Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England. 
By Alfred Rimmer, and an Introduction by the 
Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester ; 
with 150 Illustrations from Drawings of the Author 
engraved by J. D. Cooper. (Macmillan.) Open 
this volume where we will, a single glance at its 
illustrations is enough to show us that they 
are the work of a genuine artist, who knows both 
how to choose his subjects and also how to pre- 
sent them. Indeed, so attractive is the book that 
it certainly needs no introduction from any quarter 
to secure it a hearty welcome, nor can we perceive 
that Dean Howson’s prefatory remarks at all en- 
hance its value. We very much doubt whether 
many persons will endorse the Dean’s opinion that 
the desultory plan (if plan it can be called) which 
Mr. Rimmer has adopted be rather an advantage 
than the reverse. To be carried from Hexham to 
Liverpool, from Surrey to Salisbury and then 
back again to Surrey, nay, from Worcestershire to 
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Cornwall without so much as pausing at “a 
half-way house,” is confusing, and, moreover, pre- 
yents one from adequately noticing the transition 
from one set of local characteristics to another. 
This, in fact, is a branch of the subject which we 
regret Mr. Rimmer has not treated at greater 
length, for nothing can be more interesting to the 
archaeologist or even to the observant traveller 
than to trace the varieties of type that are to be 
found in the domestic buildings of different dis- 
tricts of England—the half-timbered houses where 
a deep soil favours the growth of the oak; the 
ashlar work which predominates throughout the 
Oolitic area ; and the impress left by foreign influ- 
ences upon spots like Gower or South Pembroke, 
where the Flemings found a home. If Mr. 


Rimmer would do his best to carry on the his-* 


tory of Domestic Architecture in England which 
has been so ably begun by Mr. Hudson Turner 
and Mr. J. H. Parker our obligations to him would 
be immeasurably increased. As it is, we thank 
him heartily for his very charming volume, and 
accept it as an instalment of the larger work 
which we would persuade him to take in hand. 
He is probably well aware that his survey hitherto 
has been but a superficial one, and that some 
counties especially have reason to complain of un- 
merited neglect. Ross and Hereford are but poor 
representatives of a county which is singularly 
abundant in quaint black-and-white homesteads 
and picturesque market-houses; and in Sussex 
there is scarcely a village without at least one 
interesting example of domestic architecture. 
But every year witnesses the demolition of these 
survivors of a better age, and the artist must lose 
no time if he desires to rescue from oblivion the 
perishing wayside treasures ofart. In the second 
edition of his book Mr. Rimmer will do well to 
correct the rather too numerous errors in proper 
names which occur in its pages. ‘ Sydmouth,” 
“Neworth,” “Elver Bridge,” “ Welldone,” are 
among the clerical mistakes we have noticed, and 
we are rather at a loss to identify “Mr. Hirsley, 
whom Camden quotes” as an authority for the 
history of our Roman roads. Mr. Rimmer's re- 
marks on brick architecture are sensible, and 
would have been all the better if they had been 
followed by some practical suggestions. We are 
ready to take most of his statements upon trust, 
and to agree with his judgments, but we cannot 
see in All Souls’ College “ an excellent example 
of street architecture,” and are haunted with the 
notion that Pugin had a good deal to do with the 
gateway of Magdalene, which Mr. Rimmer attri- 
butes to Waynflete. 


The Stately Homes of England. By Llewellynn 
Jewitt, F.S.A., and S.C. Hall, F.S.A. Second 
Series. (Virtue.) This second series of Stately 
Homes is, like its predecessor, in great part 
a reproduction from the pages of the Art 
Journal. It deals with some half-dozen mansions 
of the first magnitude, such as Castle Howard, 
Bwileigh, Knole and “the Dukeries,” together 
with a larger number of less important but not 
less interesting houses. Among the latter are 
included Westwood Park, the seat of the Paking- 
tons; Audley End, a fine example of Jecobean 
work; and Hever Castle, the birth-place of Anne 
Boleyn. Why Warnham Court, a modern man- 
sion wholly without memories, and in no respect 
superior to a hundred other country houses, should 
have found its way into such company we fail to 
understand. Was it because too many of the 
“Stately Homes” are suggestive rather of what 
Lord Macaulay terms “comfortless ostentation” 
than of homeliness, or was it to do honour to the 
eminent builder and contractor who, “at a very 
large outlay, most judiciously expended,” has en- 
deavoured to impart stateliness to an ordinary 
mansion of the nineteenth century? The illustra- 
tions are on the whole well executed, but the 
letterpress owes too much to the generous use of 
paste and scissors and the labours of Burke and 
Lodge. Original research in such a work is, per- 
haps, not to be expected, aud errors in names and 





dates (of which there are a good many) may 
readily be excused; but we cannot so easily 
tolerate the tone of snobbishness which pervades 
the volume, and the taste which involves in the 
same indiscriminate eulogy the feudal castle of 
Raby and Smirke’s respectable imitation at Low- 
ther. The book will doubtless find favour among 
that large class of our countrymen who like to 
read about great people and great places ; and, in 
what may be deemed a Companion to the Peerage, 
“fine writing ” may be reckoned rather as a virtue 
than a vice. 


Tue Ipswich Journal has lately been setting a 
good example to other provincial newspapers by 
devoting considerable space to a really practical 
and well-edited discussion of “‘ Notes and Queries” 
relating to subjects of local interest, such as the 
antiquities, the old customs and superstitions, and 
the old words, preserved in the “sweet and civil 
country of Suffolk,” as Bishop Hall calls it, the 
books written by “Suffolk worthies,” and other 
“ unconsidered trifles” of a similar kind. In its 
columns figure several original articles of import- 
ance by well-known authorities. Prof. Earle, for 
instance, furnishes a detailed account, of no small 
value, of the Lauderdale MS.” in Lord Tolle- 
mache’s library at Helmingham. After describing 
the work translated by Alfred from the Latin of 
Orosius, and mentioning that only two MSS. are 
known to survive of the translation, the younger 
being preserved in the British Museum, and the 
elder and more precious at Helmingham Hall, 
where it has been called after the most dis- 
tinguished of its former owners, the first Duke of 
Lauderdale, Prof. Earle proceeds to detail the 
evidence which, in his opinion, “affords a strong 
probability that the Lauderdale MS. is a piece of 
penmanship of the very days of the great and 
glorious Alfred, son of Athelwulf, of the West- 
Saxons king.” 

Another valuable contribution is that by Mr. 
Skeat on “ The Relative Use of §As.’” It is com- 
mon, he says, to hear in country-talk such ex- 
pressions as “the man as I saw yesterday.” We 
are too apt to consider them vulgarisms, but they 
occur several times in Shakspere, who makes 
Cassius say, for instance :— 

“T have not from your eyes that gentleness 

And show of love as I was wont to have.” 

Here we have in the word as a relative pronoun 
pure and simple, the explanation being that “ the 
ordinary conjunction as, short for also, is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin ; but the pronoun as is Scandinavian,” 
as has been pointed out by Mr. Vigfusson in his 
Icelandic Dictionary, where, however, the reader 
must look, not for as, but for er, a corrupt form of 
the old Icelandic es, which was frequently con- 
tracted to ’s after a vowel. The idiom was bor- 
rowed from the Danes, probably in the eleventh 
century, but ‘we have preserved it more purely 
and perfectly than they have preserved it them- 
selves. Our ‘ vulgar’ poor pronounce the word 
with a final s, which became obsolete in Iceland 
in the twelfth century.” The vowel ought to be 
an e, but, “as this vowel was obscurely pro- 
nounced and often dropped, confusion with the 
common Anglo-Saxon conjunction became inevit- 
able.” Mr. Skeat concludes by observing that the 
study of Scandinavian will yet help us out in 
many points. Meanwhile “let us never con- 
demn our familiar provincial English, but be 
content to learn lessons from the most ‘ vulgar’ 
talk.” 

A third contribution of great interest is that 
by Prof. Cowell on “ The Legend of the Chapman 
of Swaffham Church,” being an abridgment of 
an article previously published by him in the 
Journal of Philology, but probably known only to 
a limited circle of readers. The legend is the 
well-known one of the Pedlar of Swaffham 
Market, who dreamt he would receive good news 
on London Bridge, whither he went accordingly, 
and then was reproved for his folly by a man who 
said he himself had dreamt of finding a treasure 
in the garden of a certain pedlar at Swaffham 





Market, but had paid no attention thereto, 
Whereupon the pedlar returned home, and dug 
for and found the dreamt-of treasure, and with a 
part of it restored the parish church, in the 
windows of which, therefore, his portrait figured. 
After giving the legend in the words of Sir Roger 
Twysden, as quoted in Blomefield’s History of 
Norfolk—where it is remarked that the story 13 
also to be found in the Ztymologicon Latino- 
Graecum of Fungerus, who tells it of a young man 
of Dort, who was similarly recommended in a 
dream to seek for help on the bridge at Kempen— 
Prof. Cowell states that a Persian poet of the 
thirteenth century tells the same story of a 
Bagdad man, who was induced by a dream to 
seek for a treasure in Cairo. Having gone 
thither, he was arrested as a suspicious character 
by a watchman, who, after hearing his story, said 
he had often dreamt a similar dream about a cer- 
tain house in Bagdad. ‘This house turned out to 
be that of the dream-sent traveller, who returned 
home, and there found the treasure in question. 

From the miscellaneous notes of less length we 
may make a few extracts. One of them, alluding 
to the expression “ Silly Suffolk,” attempts to 
show that the epithet was originally applied 
affectionately, not derisively, in the sense of 
“ harmless” or“ happy.” After quoting Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s remark on our version of Hos. vii., 11— 
“ Ephraim also is like a silly dove "—that “ liter- 
ally the word means simple, harmless, guileless, 
from A.-S. seliy, G. selig, lucky, happy,” the 
writer goes on to claim exceptional happiness for 
the inhabitants of Suffolk, who for so long a period 
“have never known the miseries of war,” and who 
“have no sad historic sites of desperate battles 
fought by brother against brother.” Among pro- 
vincialisms referred to may be mentioned the use 
some years ago of the name Pharisee instead of 
Fairy, “ Pharisees’ rings” being the name then 
attributed to the “green-sour ringlets” of the 
Tempest, and certain star-marked fossils having 
been called “ Pharisees’ loaves.” From a few 
specimens of East Anglian proverbs may be se- 
lected “ Self’s allers at home,” and “If that was 
to rain puddens, next day he'd want ‘ud be for't 
to rain spiines.” 

The most poetic of the ballads which Suffolk 
collectors have contributed is that beginning— 

“ How cold the wind do blow, dear love, 
And see the drops of rain ; 
I never had but one true love, 

In the green wood he was slain.” 
But its birthplace seems to be uncertain. Ofa 
less sentimental nature is the song about a man 
who lived in the West, and “ married the wuman 
that he liked best,” of whose culinary education he 
gives the following account :— 

“Tinted har with ashen ile, 

Limbo clashmo! 

I ’inted her with ashen ile, 

Till she could both brew, bake, wash, and bile. 
With a ricararo, ricararo, milk in the morn 

O’ dary mingo, mingo.” 

A GENTLEMAN, who for obvious reasons desires 
to remain anonymous, has for some time past been 
contributing to the pages of the Bath Herald a 
series of papers upon the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of the City of Waters. The writer's 
custom has been to attend the Sunday service 
in a village church, and take notes upon the 
manner in which it is conducted, and upon the 
building in which it is held. We are not to 
suppose that his eyes are unlawfully occupied in 
reading monumental inscriptions when they should 
have been bent upon his Prayer Book, or that 
he composes his paragraphs while the parson is 
preaching. On the contrary, the notes on the 
church generally comprise a summary of the 
sermon, and not unfrequently some such critical 
remark as the following upon the conduct of the 
service:—“ The Vicar read prayers with great 
power and clearness, but with great rapidity, 
possibly on account of atmospheric influences.” 
These personal observations give a peculiar 
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character to the papers and might have been 
with advantage omitted from the volume, en- 
titled The Church Rambler (Hamilton, Adams 
and Co.), in which they have been finally pub- 
lished. We should, however, be doing an in- 
justice to the book if we allowed it to be dis- 
missed as containing little but gossip. The notes 
upon the architecture of the different churches 
(thirty-six in number) are well written, and have 
the advantage of having been made upon the 
spot; in most cases there is added a brief but 
accurate history of the parish, drawn from 
authentic sources; and in all, some specimens 
of good and bad epitaphs. Of the last we sub- 
join a flagrant example (from Colerne Church) 
which speaks wore for the orthodoxy than for the 
taste of the butcher whom it commemorates :— 
‘« By these inscriptions be it understood, 

My occupation was in shedding blood ; 

And many a beast by me was weekly slain 

Hunger to ease and mortals to maintain. 

Now here I rest from Sin and Sorrow free, 

By means of Him who shed his Blood for me.” 


THE second volume of Mr. J. C. Cox’s Notes on 
the Churches of Derbyshire (Bemrose) amply jus- 
tifies the favourable opinion of the work which 
we expressed on a former occasion. The author 
has not only availed himself of those sources of 
information which he had already proved to be 
most fertile, but has also worked with no little 
success some new veins of material—the most 
important of these being the Episcopal Registers 
of the dioceses of Lichfield and Lincoln. The 
former, which commence in 1297, are unusually 
complete and perfect, and supply a vast amount 
of interesting particulars in connexion with the 
ecclesiastical history of Derbyshire. Beside these 
Mr. Cox has had access to the valuable and 
voluminous “Church Notes” made by the Rev. 
R. R. Rawlins in the first half of the present 
century, and to the genealogical and heraldic col- 
lections in the possession of Messrs. Godfrey 
Meynell and T. W. Bateman. The present valume 
of Mr. Cox’s book relates to the Hundreds of 
the High Peak and of Wirksworth. The reader 
will be surprised to find that the former district, 
one of the most remote and rugged in all Eng- 
land, was in earlier times far more amply provided 
with church accommodation than is now the case, 
and that the structures which have survived evince 
considerable beauty. Mr. Cox draws especial 
attention to the stone coffin-lids and head-stones 
found at Bakewell, which exhibit a remarkable 
similarity in design to the patterns still in use in 
the churchyards of the Basque district in the 
South of France. In the Hundred of Wirks- 
worth are situated the well-known churches of 
Ashbourne, Hartington and Wirksworth. Ash- 
bourne Church is conspicuous for the beauty of 
its spire—known as the “ Pride of the Peak ”— 
and for its interesting series of monuments. 
Those to the Cokayne family have been recently 
restored and their heraldry repainted ; Chantrey’s 
exquisite memorial to Penelope Boothby happily 
needs no restoration. We regret that space will 
not allow us to say more about a book which is a 
rare example of thoroughly conscientious work 


and a perfect treasury of ecclesiological informa- 
tion. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. W. Sr. Caap Boscawen has just started 
for a prolonged scientific tour in Babylonia. He 
will visit the site of Karchemish discovered by 
the late Mr. George Smith, and will spend a con- 
siderable time in Babylon and Nineveh, with a 
view to excavation, the copying of inscriptions, 
and the determination of the more important 
sites. Mr. Boscawen is accompanied by an Arab, 
a native of the country which he is visiting. We 
shall hope to print some interesting communica- 
tions from him. 


Tue long looked-for correspondence between 
Goethe and Marianne von Willemer has at last 





appeared, and will for ever set at rest the doubts 
of sceptics as to the true claim of “ Suleika” to 
many of the poems known by that name. The 
publication of these letters which was resolved 
on by the family of Frau von Willemer in 1873, 
has been delayed partly through the serious 
illness of the editor, Prof. Creiznach of Frankfort, 
oem through the difficulties of his task, and the 
engthened research which it involved. The 
volume, which is published at Stuttgart, contains, 
besides letters from the poet, from his friend and 
from her husband, many biographical incidents 
and explanations from the hand of the editor. 


Messrs, W. AND R, CHampers are about to 
publish the sixth and concluding volume of their 
series of National Reading Books. It is constructed 
on the plan of exhibiting in chronological order 
specimens of representative authors throughout 
the whole course of English literature from 
Beowulf down to the present day. An historical 
sketch of the English language and literature is 
prefixed, and the extracts are abundantly furnished 
with explanatory notes throughout. The same 
firm have also nearly ready a volume entitled 
Animal Life and Habits by Dr. Andrew Wilson. 


THE Rev. G. C. Geldart, who died at Croydon 
on July 15, in his fifty-eighth year, was a philo- 
logist of considerable attainments, though long- 
continued ill-health caused him to be better known 
to his friends than to the public in general. He 
was a friend and pupil of the late Prof. Gold- 
stiicker, and was a profound Gothic and Gaelic 
scholar. Among his works may be mentioned a 
paper read before the British Association in 1857, 
and entitled “ Language a test of Social Contact, 
not of Race,” which was the first attempt made 
to combat the fashionable doctrine that race and 
language are equivalent terms. In a paper on the 
“ Assyrian Permansive in -acu,” presented to the 
Oriental Congress in 1874, he threw light on a 
hitherto obscure subject, which he approached, 
however, from the side of general comparative 
philology and not from that of the Assyrian 
specialist. We hope that it may be found pos- 
sible to publish some of the philological notes 
and metrical translations of Gaelic poems which 
he has left behind. 


Mr. QuaritcH has lately issued a catalogue of 
his stock of illuminated MSS., for the most part 
Latin, with a few in Greek, and in modern Euro- 
pean and Oriental languages. The prices which 
are affixed to some of the numbers prove that there 
is no slackness in collectors’ zest for MSS. which 
have any pretension to antiquity or beauty of 
execution. For example, the first in the list, an 
Evangelistarium of the Carlovingian period, is 
offered for 1,0007. The same sum, perhaps with 
better chance of more speedy realisation among 
English collectors, is asked for a copy of Wycliffe's 
New Testament known as the Banister MS. A 
Lectionary of the twelfth century, formerly in the 
library of Sir William Tite, is marked 5507. ; and 
two hundred guineas is the price of what appears 
to be a valuable, though small, volume, containing 
the Romances of Hippomedon and Protesilaus. 
We are thus prepared not to feel surprise that no 
less than 1,720. is the valuation set upon a 
famous MS. of Lydgate’s “Sege of Troy,” a 
volume upon which the compiler of the catalogue 
has lavished his utmost powers of enthusiastic 
description. Those who may remember this fine 
MS. in the collection of the late Mr. Perkins will 
not underrate its importance, without necessarily 
accepting the statement that it was “executed by 
Lydgate himself.” 


THE Manchester Literary Club's annual volume 
of Papers, the third of the series, which is just 
ready for issue, will contain contributions on Mr. 
Browning's “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
came,” by the Rev. W. A. O'Conor; on Gypsy 
Life in Lancashire and Cheshire, by Mr. H. T. 
Crofton; on John Whitaker, the Historian of 
Manchester, by Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.S.A.; on 
Manchester as an Art Centre, by Mr. J. H. E. 











Partington; on a Moorland Student, one of the 
Lancashire artisan mathematicians, by Mr. Edwin 
Waugh; on Early English Almanacs and their 
Authors, by Mr. Abel Heywood, jun., and other 
papers. There is also an interesting series of 
letters, by members of the club, on Shelley's 
Skylark, in which the poet’s accuracy in asserting 
that the bird sings at sunset—or, rather, after the 
sun has set—is called in question and defended, a 
good deal of evidence pro and con being adduced, 
An appendix to the volume contains a list of the 
most notable manuscripts and books in the Chetham 
Library, and another list of the publications of 
Lancashire and Cheshire during 1876, including 


privately-printed books, and the works issued by . 


the scientific and literary societies of the two 
counties. Altogether 267 publications are enumer- 
ated, and the list brings out the noteworthy fact 
that of these only thirty-one are entered in the 
English Catalogue for 1876, thus showing that a 
large proportion of the works printed outside 
London escape the notice of the editors of the ex- 
isting bibliographical periodicals. 


We are glad to see that Mr. Quaritch has re- 
printed a small number of copies of Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s Broad Stone of Honour, which has long 
been out of print, and a rarity to be found some- 
times in catalogues. The book breathes an air of 
scholarly refinement, and is full of out-of-the-way 
knowledge on the history of the Middle Ages, 
It has long been a favourite with those who like 
to look back upon the past clad in the glamour of 
an ideal which has passed away. Many who take 
no interest either in the spirit of chivalry or the 
history of chivalry still would find materials for'a 
psychological study of the temperament which 
shrinks from the hard aspect of the present and 
finds its consolation in es into the past, 
which its own imagination has clad in a splendid 
haze. This is eminently the spirit of the more 
refined and thoughtful representatives of Modern 
Catholicism, and no book expresses more grace- 
fully its impossible ideal than does The Broad 
Stone of Honour. Mr. Quaritch’s reprint is limited 
to 500 copies on small paper, and 50 copies on 
large paper. 

By the death of Dr. John Stuart, the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries loses a secretary who was 
himself an antiquary of the highest repute. In 
1839 he and Mr. Joseph Robertson brought the 
Spalding Club into existence, and of the numerous 
publications by which that society illustrated the 
history of the North of Scotland he was himself 
the editor of no less than fourteen, among which 
the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, the Book of 
Deer, and Spalding’s Memorials of the Troubles, 
are perhaps the best known. For the Society of 
Antiquaries he edited The Records of the Isle of 
May, and The Records of the Monastery of Kin- 
loss. He subsequently became connected with 
the Historical Records Commission, the Reports 
from Scotland being his work. His great find in 
this capacity was that of the dispensation for 
the marriage of Bothwell with Lady Jane Gordon, 
the historical value of which he at once recognised 
and expounded in a little volume, entitled A Lost 
Chapter in the History of Mary Queen of Scots 
(reviewed ACADEMY, vol. vi., p. 623). 


Tue death of Bishop Ketteler, in his sixty- 
sixth year, deprives the German episcopate of 
its brightest ornament. Of good birth and 
considerable learning, he combined the aristo- 
cratic feelings of a Westphalian baron with the 
intellectual temper of a German student, and 
a profound sense of the divine right of the 
episcopate. Such a man was as little disposed 
to become a rebel against Church authority 
as a sycophant of the Curia, and the strange 
vacillations of conduct which betrayed the in- 
ternal conflict of his mind during the Vatican 
Council inevitably exposed him to the charge of 
insincerity. After studying law for some years 
before entering on a theological course, he took 
priest's orders in 1844, and in 1850 was appointed 
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by the Pope to the see of Mayence, which he 
held to his death. Ina work published in 1862, 
Fretheit, Autoritaét, und Kirche, he had broadly 
asserted the principle of freedom of conscience, 
which was two years afterwards explicitly con- 
demned in the Syllabus, and he had already 
preached and written frequently on social and 

litical questions. Shortly before the Council 
ene of papal infallibility as an opinion true in 
the abstract, but unfit to be defined. At Rome he 
distributed a Latin treatise which directly chal- 
lenged the truth of the doctrine on Scriptural and 
traditional grounds, and his own speeches on 
May 23 and June 25 were in the same sense. The 
Pope is reputed to have said that “he could not 
understand a man who one day distributed pam- 
phlets against his infallibity, and wrote next day to 
the newspapers to affirm his belief init.” His inde- 
cision lasted to the end; he voted non placet on 
July 13, but declined to sign the protest handed 
in by the minority four days later, before leaving 
Rome. Meanwhile, however, he had prostrated 
himself at the feet of the Pope, and entreated 
him to restore peace and unity,to the distracted 
Church by consenting at least to the insertion of 
the words “innixus testimonio Ecclesiarum” in 
the definition of his own infallibility. The leaders 
of the triumphant majority, of course, took care 
that this modest request should be refused. Ket- 
teler yielded at once after the Council, and it is 
unpleasant to have to add that—unlike Hefele and 
Haneberg—he turned with considerable bitterness 
against his former allies, and especially Dollinger, 
with whom he had been on terms of personal friend- 
ship, and whose pupil he was at Munich before his 
ordination. But his attention, like that of his epis- 
copal colleagues, was mainly absorbed during recent 
years by the internecine contest Prince Bismarck 
18 carrying on against the Catholic Church in 
Germany, and which has done so much to reha- 
bilitate the bishops and'the Ultramontane party 
generally, whose reputation had been seriously 
damaged by their conduct during and after the 
Vatican Council. Allowing for differences of 
nationality and personal character, Ketteler held 
much the same position among the German as 
Dupanloup among the French bishops, and will 
not easily be replaced. 


Mr, Hasrines Crosstey has published an in- 
troductory address on The Ancient Classics which 
he delivered at the opening of the Bristol Uni- 
versity College last year. He has put his argu- 
ments in behalf of the literary value of the classics 
very fairly. They ought to convince the reader 
that to be unacquainted with the classical litera- 
ture is a serious injury to the intellectual life. At 
the same time Mr. Crossley has not faced the 
great difficulty of the modern teacher. Properly 
studied, the Greek and Latin classics will no doubt 
— all that is ascribed to their influence. 

ut how are we to secure that they shall be pro- 
perly studied, except by the few, in an age when 
there is so much else that must form part of a 
boy’s education? Unless the pupil has brains and 
tastes to become a classical scholar, the little Latin 
and Greek ground into him is more likely to waste 
his time than to be of real advantage. 


Tue Diihring affair, of which we gave some 
account in our issue of June 23 (ACADEMY, 
vol. xi, p. 555), has of late been brought to a 
close by the removal of Dr. Diihring from his 
position of Privat-docent at Berlin University. 
A considerable section of the students seem to 
have espoused his cause, and meetings have 
taken place to proclaim the sacred principle of 
Lehrfreiheit. Unfortunately the agitation was 
soon joined by the Socialists, and taken up by the 
liberal press, and had begun to alarm the party of 
order, Two of the students’ corporations stood 
aloof and refused to join the “ekstatiker,” or as 
they have also been dubbed “ the Berlin Softas.” 

he view the Softas take of their hero's merits 


_ Would appear to be an exalted one, as he is 


described as “der Mann der eine Welt in Triim- 
mern geschlagen und eine neue geschaffen hat.” 





This could scarcely be said without exaggeration 
even of Immanuel Kant. However this may be, 
nothing is at present known except the fact of the 
dismissal ; the documents and report of the pro- 
ceedings being for the present withheld from pub- 
lication. 


Mr. Jonn Lanepon Srsiey, for many years 
Librarian of Harvard University, has resigned his 
post, on account of failure of eyesight. He was 
much respected, especially by those who were 
acquainted with his painful and somewhat ro- 
mantic history ; and these at least will bid him 
a sympathetic farewell. The office has been 
offered to Mr. Justin Winsor, the Superintendent 
of the public library in the neighbouring city of 
Boston: but it is understood that he will de- 
cline it. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman’s work on the English 
Constitution has been translated into French by 
M. Dehaye, and is being issued by the firm of 
Guillaumin,. 


WE understand that a cheap edition of Captain 
Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva is about to be published 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 


A SECOND edition of Mr. McCoan’s Egypt as it 
is will be ready early next week. 


Messrs. Hurst anp Brackett will publish in 
August a new novel, entitled Only a Love Story, 
by Iza Duffus Hardy, author of Glencairn, c., 
in three volumes; and Glory, a novel by Mrs. G. 
Linnaeus Banks, author of Zhe Manchester Man, 
God’s Providence House, &c., in three volumes. 


We have received another volume of the 
Cronicon Cientifico Popular of D. Emilio Huelin 
(Madrid: Administracion de la Guimalda). It 
confirms the good opinion we have already ex- 
pressed of the care and skill with which the 
“fairy tales of science and the long results of 
time” have been marshalled by Senor Huelin. 
That he is no mere compiler is shown by the 
manner in which he indicates his non-acceptance 
of some of the theories respecting the origin of 
civilisation. The Appendix deals with the inter- 
esting subject of physiognomical anthropology, 
the expression of the emotions. 


S1anor Rosst has published a collection of 
documents for the history of the University of 
Venice (Venice: Buoncompagni) from 1266 to 
1325. The work is to be continued. Signor Fumi 
has collected from original documents an account 
of Alexander VI. and Caesar Borgia in their 
relation to the Government of Orvieto (Siena). 
He has shown that the rule of Caesar Borgia was 
beneficial to the town of Orvieto where Machia- 
velli’s ideal of one supreme tyrant securing popular 
liberty by the suppression of a multitude of 
smaller tyrants seems for a time to have heen 
realised. Signor Fulcio has published a critical 
examination of Casanova’s memoirs (Venice) in 
which he attempts to separate truth from false- 
hood in that marvellous work. 


A SALE of great interest to the admirers of 
Shelley took place on July 19, at the premises of 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, a number of letters 
and documents which had belonged to the poet's 

ublisher, Mr. Charles Ollier, being disposed of. 
Ve name some of the leading items. A letter 
from Shelley to Ollier, dated March, 1817, in 
which the poet alters his instructions as to the 
mode of framing an engraved portrait of Byron, 
21. (bought by Mr. Sabin, and likely, therefore, as 
in the case of other purchases by the same dealer, 
to go to America). Letter dated December, 1817, 
in which Shelley says: “That Macmillan [the 
printer of Laon and Cythnaj is an obstinate old 
dog, as troublesome as he is impudent: ’tis a 
mercy, as the old women say, that I got him 
through the poem at all;” and the poet proceeds 
to direct that the slip of errata should, to con- 
ciliate Macmillan, set forth that the mistakes 
are due to the author rather than the — 
13/. 15s, (Sabin). Letter with a tolerably long 





list of persons to whom Laon and Cythna was to 
be sent “from the author,” including Burdett, 
Brougham, and other public characters, 13/. (Ellis). 
Letter dated January, 1818, saying: “If you see 
any reviews or notices of it [Laon and Cythna] in 
any periodical paper, pray send it me; it is part 
of my reward, the amusement of hearing the 
abuse of the bigots,” 12/. 5s, (Ellis). Letter from 
Naples, 1819, consisting of three lines only, of no 
special interest, 1/. 16s. Letter dated Septem- 
ber, 1819, already published, criticising Keats’s 
Endymion, &c., 36/. (Harvey). Letter dated 
October, 1819, published, referring to Southey, and 
an article, which Shelley attributed to the latter, in 
the Quarterly Review, abusing Shelley himself, 
with the curious passage about being drowned like 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, 43/. (Beet). Letter dated 
January, 1820, published, enclosing some poems, 
132. 10s. (Ellis). Letter dated May, 1820, pub- 
lished, referring to The Cenct and Prometheus Un- 
bound, 171. 17s, (Harvey). Letter dated Janu- 
ary, 1821, speaking of a novel by Mrs. Shelley, 
13/, (Ellis). Letter dated April, 1822, giving a 
list of errata in Hellas, of much importance to 
the textual critic, and hitherto unpublished, 177. 
(Ellis). Three short poems, autograph, Good 
Night, Sonnet “ Ye hasten to the grave,” and The 
Question, also a letter by Mrs. Shelley, 12/. 12s. 
(Harvey). The sonnet gives the word “grave” 
substituted for “dead,” which appears in all 
editions; also two other variations. The MS. of 
The Question is a special curiosity, because that 
poem had always, till very recently, been printed 
with one line missed out; and this MS., with the 
same omission owing to Shelley's inadvertence, 
proves how the fault of print arose. A MS. of 
Hellas (probably the writing of Lieutenant Wil- 
liams), with corrections and additions by Shelley 
himself here and there ; also MSS. by Mrs. Shelley 
(misdescribed in the sale catalogue) of the Lines 
on the Death of Napoleon, and of a portion of the 
Euganean Hills, 191. (Ellis). Shelley’s pamphlet, 
A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote 
throughout the Country, in his own handwriting, 
with a little pen-and-ink sketch done by him, a 
domed shrine and trees, 35/, (Harvey). These 
various Shelley items, along with other letters of 
his which we have not specified, making altogether 
twenty-six lots, sold for the relatively large sum 
of 311/. 13s. 6d. There were various other lots 
more or less closely connected with Shelley— 
letters by Mrs. Shelley, Peacock, Medwin, &c.— 
which sold for minor sums; also a number of 
items not Shelleyan at all. Ofthese, one was an 
autograph sonnet by Keats, 8/. 15s, (Ilarvey). 


On Thursday and two following days last week 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold a 
choice library in which were contained many 
first editions of standard works, Among these 
were :—Hudibras, 61. 7s. 6d. ; Dickéns's Grimaldi, 
with Cruikshank’s illustrations, 4/. 12s. ; Burton’s 
Anatomy, 91. 17s, 6d. ; Fielding’s novels, 8. 10s. ; 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, 10/.; Gyraldi 
Cinthio’s Hecatommithi, 1565, 13/.; La Fayette’s. 
La Princesse de Cleves, 14l.; Milton’s Paradise 
regain’d and Samson Agonistes, 1671, 51. 2s. 6d. ; 
Esquemeling’s Bucanters of America, 1684-85, 
81. 10s, ; Guarini’s Pastor Fido, 61. 7s. 6d. ; More’s 
Utopia translated by Raphe Robynson, 61. 15s. ; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 81. 2s. 6d.; Swift’s 
Tale of a Tub, §c., 71. 7s.; Walton’s Lives, 41. 13s.; 
More's Life and Death of M. T. M., 101. 12s. 6d. ; 
The Tatler, original edition, 14/. 5s, Among the 
other lots were—Colonne’s Hypnerotomachie ou 
Discours du Senge de Poliphile traduict par J. 
Martin, Paris, 1554, 191.; E. Ward’s History or 
the Grand Rebellion, in verse, 1713, 132. 10s.; and 
Sir R. Worsley’s History of the Isle of Wight, 
with autographs, &c., added, 8/. 17s. 6d. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


In reference to the sketch in our last issue of 
the scheme for the establishment of “ stations” in 
the interior of Africa, it will not be uninteresting 
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to note some suggestions brought forward by 
M. l’Abbé Beltrame, an Italian missionary, whose 
views on the subject are the fruit of nine years’ 
experience in Central Africa :— 

“Les stations 4 établir sur les cdtes occidentales et 
orientales de l'Afrique et le long des fleuves Blane et 
Bleu doivent étre placées, s'il est possible, 4 l’em- 
bouchure des fleuves les plus importants dont les 
rivages sont totjours les plus habitables, par exemple 
sur l’Atlantique, prés des fleuves du Sénégal, Congo, 
Orange; sur la mer indienne, prés de Limpopo, 
Zambése, Ruvuma, Juba. 

“Le long du Nil, une station serait nécessaire 
prés de Khartoum; prés du point de jonction des 
deux grands fleuves Blane et Bleu; une autre i 
Fazoql, prés de l’embouchure du Tumat dans le 
fleuve Bleu, et sur le fleuve Blane il serait trés utile 
d’établir une station au 9° degré N. entre le fleuve 
des Gazelles, affluent de gauche, et le Sobat, affluent 
de droite, et sur le méme puaralléle que la station 
italienne du Choa. 

“Mais la plus importante serait la station qu’on 
établirait aux lacs équatoriaux, d’ou la civilisation, par 
les moyens du langage, du commerce, de la médecine, 
de l’agriculture et des arts, et avancant peu 4 peu 
vers les cétes, irait se réunir 4 la civilisation qui se 
propage des cdtes en remontant les fleuves.” 

WE have reason to believe that the question of 
geographical exploration in Africa will be brought 
prominently forward at the meeting of the British 
Association. 

Unver the title of Thoughts upon the Present 
and Future of South Africa, and Central and 
Eastern Africa, Mr. Donald Currie, C.M.G., has 
published, in pamphlet form, a paper which he 
read before the Colonial Institute in June last, 
together with a report of the discussion which 
followed. 

WE understand that Prof. J. E. Nourse, of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, 
is actively engaged in preparing for publication, 
by order of the Secretary of the Navy, a narrative 
of Captain Charles I’. Hall’s second journey 
(1864-9), the objects of which were the rescue 
of Sir John Franklin’s men, and geographical dis- 
covery generally, The journals of this expedition, 
giving an account of Captain Hall’s five years’ 
labours among the Esquimaux, have never hither- 
to been published, and are now in the possession 
of the Navy Department. In the execution of the 
important task entrusted to him, and with a view 
to make the work as complete as possible, Prof. 
Nourse is endeavouring to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with Arctic literature, especially on 
Franklin’s work, and the relief expeditions, in 
order to develop the idea of Captain Hall in his 
second expedition. 


From the New York Evening Mail of the 7th 
inst. we gather that “ Captain Howgate’s appeal 
to merchants and others for the means to fit out 
his proposed colony near the Pole is meeting with 
a liberal response. The contributions have been 
so generous that he has been able to procure the 
vessel necessary to the inaugural move in his en- 
deavour.” This vessel, the Florence, was to sail 
from New London on July 20, under the command 
of Captain G. E. Tyson, who had charge of the 
ice-floe party of the Polaris, and who has been 
connected with several Polar expeditions. The 
Florence will probably proceed, in the first 
instance, to Cumberland Sound, on the west coast 
of the bay, in order to gather the necessary equip- 
ments, secure dogs, &c. Though the requisite 
funds for this preparatory expedition have been 
raised without much difficulty, chiefly through 
the liberality of New York merchants, we regret 
to learn that an impression prevails in the best- 
informed circles that Congress will not eventually 
make an appropriation for purposes connected with 
Captain Howgate’s scheme of Polar exploration. 

M. Venvurkorr has just published in Russian 
a pamphlet on Geographical Discoveries in 


Asiatic Russia during the past three centuries. 


_ Tor Report of Progress made by the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Newfoundland under the director- 


ship of Mr. Alexander Murray, F.G.S., during the 
‘year 1876, has been printed at St. John’s by order 
of the House of Assembly. The greater part of 
the volume is occupied with the Report of geolo- 
gical exploration on the Gambo and Gander 
rivers by Mr. J. P. Howley, Assistant Geological 
Surveyor. 


WE hear from Washington that a second edi- 
tion is expected of the Narrative of the North 
Polar Expedition of the US. Ship “ Polaris,” the 
publication of which we noticed July 7. 


In addition to the papers and lecture (by Dr. 
Carpenter) read at the meetings from February 26 
to May 14 inclusive, the fourth number of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
published this week, contains the Rev. 8S. Mac- 
farlane’s account of the voyage of the Ellangowan 
to China Straits, New Guinea; the programme 
of the examination for the public-schools’ prize 
medals in 1878; and a brief summary of what is 
being done in Europe with a view to promote the 
exploration and civilisation of the unknown re- 
gions of Africa. 


Tue first number of L’ £sploratore,a new 
journal devoted to travels and commercial geo- 
graphy, and published at Milan on the 15th of 
each month, has just reached us. The letterpress 
is sufficiently varied, including papers and letters 
relating to various parts of Africa, an account of 
Giuseppe Vigoni’s travels in South America, and a 
paper entitled “ Pechino : Viaggio inedito del dott. 
Enrico Besana.” This last starts with an extra- 
ordinary blunder in regard to the classification of 
Chinese cities, and contains the most curious like- 
ness of Prince Kung that we remember to have 
met with. The number before us is well and 
clearly printed, and is published at a moderate 
price. It contains a small-scale plan of Peking 
which is fairly executed, and a map of Africa, 
showing the work of Cameron, Gessi, Stanley, and 
Antinori. 


M. Larerav writes to L’Exploration from 
Wargla, under date June 18, giving the results of 
an interesting tour which he has just made in the 
vicinity of that central station of the Algerian 
Sahara. 


At the meeting held on July 6, the Geogra- 
phical Society. of Lisbon received the adieus of 
the Portuguese explorers, Capt. Serpa Pinto, Lieut. 
Hermenegildo Cabello, and Sub-Lieut. Roberto 
Ivens, who embarked for Africa on the following 
day. The expedition, which is under the orders 
of the Portuguese Government, proposes to ex- 
— the country between Angola and Mozam- 

ique, in the interests of science and civilisa- 
tion, and especially to study -the relations of 
the hydrographic systems of the Zaire or Congo 
and Zambesi. The expedition will disembark at 
St. Paul de Loanda. 


A LETTER from the Marquis Antinori, written 
from Litce (between Ankober and Augolalla, in 
Shoa) on December 6 last, is published in the 
Bollettino della Societa Geografica Italiana for July. 
He was then on most friendly terms with King 
Menelek, who has not only given permission to 
explore in any part of his dominions, but has pro- 
mised safe conduct to the travellers, as soon as 
Captain Martini arrives with fresh supplies, to the 
southern country of Kaffa, and through that region 
as far as the relations with its various tribes are 
friendly. 

At the séance of the Geographical Society of 
Paris of June 20 an interesting communication 
was read from M. C. de Ujfalvy, at Tashkend, 
describing his own journey along the valley of the 
Zarafshan river, and giving particulars of the 
journeys recently made by Capt. Kurapatkin and 
Colonel Prejevalsky. M. Ujfalvy travelled from 
Samarcand to Penjakend, and thence to Urumitan, 
and the environs of Varsiminor along the right 
bank of the Zarafshan, and afterwards returned on 
the left bank. His object was to study the 





Galtchas, a people who are quite distinct from the 


Taujiks, and who with the Karateghinese, the 
people of Darwaz, Shignan, and Badakshan, as 
well as those of the borders of Sari-kol, who 
closely resemble them, are of Iranian origin, 
and are considered by M. Ujfalvy to be the 
aborigines of Transoxiana remaining almost 
pure in type in their highland fastnesses, A fter- 
wards M. Ujfalvy visited Khojend, Isfarah, 
Kokand, Margilan, Andijan, Ush, and Gulsha at 
the foot of the Terek Pass, and then by the 
valley of the Alai made an excursion on the 
Pamir. Captain Kurapatkin left Ush in Ferghana 
in July, 1876, for Kashgar by the Terek Pass, 
12,200 feet in elevation. He was attacked and 
wounded by the Kara Kirghiz in the neighbour- 
hood of Gulsha, and was obliged to return to 
Ush. He set out again, however, in October, 
and passing Gulsha reached the Terek Daban 
easily. With the exception of a distance of one 
and a half to two miles, the pass is quite practi- 
cable, and might be crossed with little difficulty 
by an army with heavy guns. Through Ulukchat 
Kurapatkin reached Kashgar and travelled east- 
ward, thence by the fortress of Maralbashi and 
Aksu, to Kurla, a place south-west of Urumtsi at 
which Jakub Beg was then stationed at the 
head of his army. On reaching Aksu again in 
in his return route he sent Captain Sanarguloff 
thence northward to reach Russian territory by 
way of Ush Turfan, a journey which was accom- 
plished without serious difficulty by way of the 
passes of the Thian Shan, called Badal and 
Saouka, to Karakol on the Issyk-kul. Colonel 
Prejevalsky (to whose journey we have previously 
referred) went from Kulja in Russian Zungaria 
by the valleys cf the Tekes and Yuldus to 
Kurla crossing the Thian Shan by a_ pass 
which fronts that settlement. Thence, after 
a delay of eleven days, he passed on south to 
the Lob Nor, which he reached after crossing the 
Tarim river by raft, at a place where it is sixty 
yards wide and very deep. The country near the 
Tarim is covered with “ tuhrak ” (Populus diversi- 
folia) and tamarinds, South of the lake, or rather 
immense marsh, of Lob Nor he came upon the 
village of Charkalik, composed of seventy families 
of Lobnortsi Kalmuks, who live on fish alone. 
Ten years ago a number of families from Russian 
Siberia came to settle round the Lob, and remained 
for six or eight months, and passed thence towards 
Hami. No historical remains of any kind were 
observed. 








JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN, C.S.I. 


Joun Ciark MarsHMay, eldest son of Dr. Marsh- 
man, the well-known Baptist Missionary of Seram- 
pur, was born in August, 1794, and from a very 
early age took a prominent part in the religious 
and educational movements in India. He founded 
the first newspaper in Bengali, the Swmachar 
Darpan, and established the first English weekly 
paper, the influential Friend of India. Asa 
Bengali scholar and a student of Indian history 
he found time, in the midst of his many other 
duties, to do valuable work at a time when our 
knowledge of native India had scarcely begun. 
Together with Dr. Carey he published the first 
complete Bengali Dictionary—a work which has 
gone through many editions, and is still used by 
students of modern Bengali—while for a long time 
his popular Histories of India formed the standing 
text-books in the schools. He was not, indeed, a 
philosophical historian, nor an Oriental scholar, 
and in his History of India from the Earlest 
Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century devotes 
only thirty pages to the events prior to 1000 4.D., 
and dismisses the next 500 years in fifty pages 
more; but for the purposes they were meant to 
serve his Histories were of very great value. His 
Lives of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, is one of the 
most widely-read accounts of missionary enter- 
prise, and his admirable Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock is one of the most successful viographies 





ever published. Mr. Marshman’s Guide to the Civil 
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Law of the Presidency of Port William (1st edition, 
Serampir, 1842) was a most useful compendium 
of Indian law as it then existed, and was for many 
years the daily companion of every lawyer; and 
his Darogah’s Manual (Serampiir, 1850) did on a 
small scale for the laws relating to the police what 
his Guide to the Civil Law had so well done for 
the administration of justice in the courts. Mr. 
Marshman was for ten years official translator to 
the Government of Bengal, a post which his legal 
and linguistic attainments peculiarly fitted him to 
fill; and he finally returned to England in 1852. 
This is not the place to attempt to estimate the 
value of the services which Mr. Marshman ren- 
dered, throughout his long career, to India, as an 
education reformer or a politician; but we may be 
allowed to express our sense of the high value of 
the literary labours of one who has done so much 
to make India better known, both at home, and to 
Englishmen in the East. T. W. Ruys Davips. 








THE FORSTER MSS. IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, 


II. 


TE letters of Charles Lewis, the young Elector 
Palatine, to his mother are chiefly interesting as 
confirming the general impression that he was a 
very poor creature, and in leading us to approve of 
Pym’s wisdom in refusing to bring him forward as 
a candidate for the Crown. The most interesting 
of them, however, have already been printed by 
Mr. Forster, in his Life of Cromwell. The follow- 
ing passage is curious.. He is writing of Laud, on 
May 31, 1636 :— 

“The Archbishop told me that because he strove 
to maintaine the old orders of the churche, the 
common people who were ennemies to all order and 
government proclaimed him a Papist, but if he had 
bin soe he had had reason enough besides his ill 
usage he [had] when he had noe frend at Court but 
the king, to a left this church and toa gone beycund 
seas.” 


Two letters of Charles to Rupert may be given. 
One is just before the surrender to the Scots :— 


“Nepveu, this is for your satisfaction to acknow- 
ledg to you that my going tothe Scots Army is of 
such evident danger to my person in respect of the 
numbers and placing of the rebells’ forces betweene 
this and where I am to goo, that your opinion is I 
should not undertake it, so far you ar from giving 
me any advyce for it, but you must by noe waies 
acknowledg to me that the reason of my resolution 
in this is not because I am ignorant of the danger 
(in that differing little or nothing from you) but to 
eschew a certaine mischiefe w* otherwaies I must 
(according to my sence) undergoe. You must also re- 
member that you must conceale this untill the action 
be over, and in the meane tyme assist me as harteiy 
in it as if you fully concurred with me in opinion. 

“Cartes R.” 


Another is noticeable for the distinct implication 
of Charles's mean opinion of Rupert’s brother 
conveyed in the words “ I say, next :”— 


“ Hampton court ?7 Sep. 1647. 

“Nepveu, Amongst many misfortunes w*" are not 
my falt, one is that you have mist those expressions 
of kyndness I meant you w™ I belive was occasioned 
by your being in the army, it being lykewaies the 
reason that made me wryte so few letters to you; 
besydes the truth is, as my condition is yet, I cannot 
say anything to you to you as I would, not being able 
to second words with dides; wherfor excuse me 
if I only say this to you now that since I saw you 
all your actions hath more then confirmed the good 
opinion I have of you, asseuring you that next my 
children (I say next) I shall have most care of you 
and shall take the first opportunity eather to imploy 
you, or to have your company, and be confident that 
this shall be really performed by 

“Your most loving Oncle 
“and constant faithfull Frend 
“CHartes R. 

“T hard not of your hurt before I was asseured of 
your recovery, for w’ nobody without complyment is 
glader than myselfe. For the parrticular state of my 





affaires I have desyred the Duke of Richmond to give 
you an aceount.” 


The collection also contains interesting letters 
of Sir Bevill Grenvill, some of which have already 
appeared in print; though the following is, I 
believe, still unpublished :— 

“Sir Bevill Grenvill to his son 
Richard Grenyill 
“ Dick 

“You perswade me that you have constantly be- 
stowed the forenoone since we parted in Logick and 
Philosophy. Iam glad of it if it be so, and would 
not wish more, for so many howers of a day spent 
therin, would very sufficiently effect what I desire. 
But take heed doe not abuse me, wherof I doubt, for 
if you say true, neither could you be so defective 
therin, nor y* Tutor have cause to complaine. J am 
very serious in this desire of mine, because I know 
how much y* wellfare depends on it, wherfore pray 
deceave me not in it. I doe no way dislike those 
other Authors you name (whither Poetts or His- 
torians) but admire them, the one sort for their witt 
& learned Allegories, the other [for their] elloquence 
and glorious examples of courage magn [animity and] 
all other virtues, w may stir up an ingenious & 
activ[e spiri]t to imitation. But these are so facile 
& pleasing studies, as if you fasten once upon them 
you will never touch with the other more, and so 
loose the staff w** would best support you herafter. 
but if you will use those humane authors only for a 
recreation & refreshment till you have attaynd per- 
fection in the others, you are then in the right, & 
shall pleaeure & profitt y'selfe infinitly. I will say 
no more of it haying said enough heertofore, & me 
thinkes y* owne discretion should suggest no lesse 
unto you then I have often inculeated. I am 
my selfe in this very point a wofull example, 
I pray God you be not such too, I was left 
to my owne little discretion when I was a 
youth in Oxford, & so fell upon the sweet delights of 
reading Poetry and History in such sort as I troubled 
no other books, and doe find my selfe so infinitly de- 
fective by it, when I come to manage any occasions of 
waight, as I would give a limbe it were otherwise. 
This is enough heerof, and you have had enough of 
me also in other points, I beseech God to open y* eyes 
& guide y* heart aright, then shall you with comfort 
enjoy what I with care & paines have preservd for 
you, when it was upon the brinke of a Gulph to have 
been overwhelmd everlastingly, wherin my toile hath 
not been small. There rests farther of your part 
nothing to be more seriously thought of then thrift ; 
you are to succeed so many wastfull predecessors, as 
if y* diseretion guide you not to hould a little, wo are 
goue in an instant, & you will see in y" daies the 
woefull end of a family w*" hath (without dishonor) 
endur’d the heats & coulds of many 100 yeares. I am 
contented to try you, & therfor have given way y* 
Mr. Principall should entrust the managemt of some 
part of y* Exhibition in y" owne hands, I have also 
now for an encouragmt while yon doe well, sent you a 
supply larger then is due or you can expect, & you 
shall not want what I can helpe you, if you make good 
use of y‘ time. But above all things be sure to keepe 
out of debt, nor will I ever trust you more if you run 
into it. You may believe this, for it is resolutely 
vow'd by 

“ Yt very [affectionate] father, 

“Stow Jan 12 . “Belvirt] Grenvitr. 

‘¢1639.” 
« Dick 

“Those historicall & poetical Authors w* you name 
will doe you much more good if you use them in their 
originall languages rather then in the translations 
which though it be a felicity I could never arrive at, 
yett I conceave the benefitt of it. I doe not precisely 
limitt you in the point of time for the writing to 
Dick Prideaux, but only that I would have you doe it 
somtimes, & be carefull to doe it well when you doe 
write. Y* stile is much falne, in y* ]"* to me, wheras 
I did hope it would have rather better’d still. I wish 
you to take a little more paines in y* I's, they are 
things gracefull & will gaine a man good opinion 
among wise men, if well done. I have seen some of 
y™ that have been tollerable, but not of late, w 
shews y* care is lesse. Tell M* Sharsell I have not 
now time to write to him, but comend me to him, & 
doe you make use of his frendly helpes if you re- 
spect me.” 

Samve, R. GARDINER. 











REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue Edinburgh Review puts forth a number full 
of variety and interest. An article of singular 
temper and sagacity discusses the position of 
“The Russians in Asia Minor,” and agrees with 
the sounder majority of the Liberal party in the 
present attitude of reserye on the part of Eng- 
land, while indicating as her simplest and most 
effective moves, in the event of having to go to 
war, the occupation of the Thracian Chersonese, 
and the independent acquisition of Egypt. Two 
capital historical articles survey “The Rise and 
Decline of Venice,” its foundations, its fresh-water 
supplies, its commerce, coinage, constitution, and 
diverse arts of self-enrichment and aggrandise- 
ment; and the “ England of Elizabeth,” or, as it 
is really, of Shakspere, a sketch charmingly writ- 
ten, and based upon Harrison's Description of 
England, edited by Mr. Furnivall for the New 
Shakspere Society. A paper on “ North Country 
Naturalists ” contrasts the fields of the tropical, 
the English, and the Scotch naturalist, and in 
illustration of the superior freshness of -the last- 
named reviews the sport and natural history of the 
veteran John Colquhoun, in the Highlands; the 
journals and letters on the same topics of the late 
Charles St. John, in Moray ; and the singular ex- 
periences and struggles of the humbly-born Tho- 
mas Edward, which have been brought into 
prominence by Mr. Smiles’s Life of him. All three 
furnish the writer with stirring and often marvel- 
lous anecdotes; the last, especially, of adventures 
in watch and pursuit of night animals. Besides 
these we may note a good sketch, on the basis 
of a very average French biography, of the 
illustrious Republican general, consummate soldier, 
and judicious military chief, Kleber, his part 
in the suppression of the war in La Vendée, 
his conduct in the campaigns on the Meuse 
and Rhine, his relations with Napoleon, and 
doubts as to the success of his expedition to 
Egypt, although he accepted a command in it— 
doubts abundantly justitied in the Battle of the 
Nile and the Siege of Acre. Kleber was assas- 
sinated in the summer of 1800 by an Arab 
fanatic. His biography tells of a more honest, 
single-minded, and unselfish soldier and strategist 
than can be found in the roll of Napoleon’s 
more favoured generals. The scholar’s article in 
the present number is on the subject of the 
Sibylline Books, for his account of which the 
writer has had recourse to the recent contribu- 
tions of Alexandre and Friedlieb to the subject. 
The principal importance of the enquiry consists 
in its bearing on the early Christian evidences, 
but the history of the elder Sibylline Books, 
both before and after the burning of the Capitol, 
ond up to the days of Augustus, is taken into 
account, and the writer's inclination is to attri- 
bute the compilation which répresents the Sibyl- 
line Books, appealed to alike by Christians and 
Pagan apologists, as the work of a “ Montanist 
pen designed to propagate the Chiliastic doctrines 
of the sect.” Not the least curious phenomenon 
of the volumes is the charge in them of pla- 
giarism and fraud against the author of the Iliad. 


Tue Dublin University Magazine is scarcely of 
as solid calibre, though there are two stiff articles 
“On Supernatural Religion,” and “The Ancient 
Faith of Egypt,’ which do not win our ear so 
readily or memorably as Lady Wilde’s “ Fairy 
Mythology of Ireland,’ or Leo H. Grindon’s 
“Flowers of the Bible.” One never tires of 
botanical speculations on the claims of the “ scarlet 
martagon” and the “ rose-parsley,” the Anemone 
coronaria, and other liliaceous plants to be the 
Saviour’s “lily of the field,” and few writers 
approach the subject so eruditely, and yet enter- 
tainingly, as Mr. Grindon. The poetry of this 
number includes a pretty reminiscence, in his own 
style, by the late Mortimer Collins; a piece by 
R. Hengist Horne ; and another, of romantic cha- 
racter, by Gerald Massey. “Our Portrait Gallery ” 
this month gives a good photograph and equally 
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good memoir of Dr. Samuel Birch, the Egypto- 
logist ; and in both we seem to find telling evi- 
dence that, with all his various labours and 
achievements in so many fields, “his eye is not 
dimmed, nor his natural force abated.” 


Tut Canadian Monthly for July contains a 
succinct and appreciative review of Lovett Came- 
ron’s Across Africa, which will assist the candid 
reader to assess geographically the sum of the 
explorer’s aims, as well as his achievements. Sir 
Francis Hincks replies from a standpoint of long 
public service in that colony to the errors in 
matters of fuct and reasoning which he detects in 
Goldwin Smith's “ Political Destiny of Canada,” 
which appeared last April in the Fortnightly. 
“ Winter in St. Petersburg,” by H. T. D., is a 
brief, lively social sketch of lighter fibre; and 
besides the monthly instalment of William 
Black’s “ Green Pastures” we welcome a clever, 
touching, novel bit of fiction, entitled “ Little 
Raindrop,” by Frederick A. Dixon. Though all 
about adventurers and ballet-girls, it is at once 
honest and wholesome. The two scraps of 
poetical composition in this number, “ A Voice” 
and “ Tracks of Light,” are above mediocrity, and 
Mrs. Francis Rye’s concluding sketch of Italian 
Art, devoted to the Venetian school, evinces a 
careful study of Titian, Sebastian del Piombo, 
Tintoretto, and Paul Veronese. We hardly think 
the book-reviews do justice to Charles Reade’s 
Woman- Hater, 

Tue Atlantic Monthly maintains this month its 
usually high standard, presenting its readers with 
the first instalment of a new American model 
novel, “ The Queen of Sheba,” by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich ; an amusing sketch, “ At the Sign of the 
Savage,” by W. D. Howells; and a story of Old 
New England, “ Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy 
with Providence,” told with much humour and 
some pathos by Rose Terry Cooke. ‘ Recreation 
and Solitude” is the title of W. J. Stillman’s 
half-essay and half-narrative of a stirring adven- 
ture with rod and rifle in the Maine woods and 
the Adirondacks; and there is an interesting re- 
view of Dr. Lucius Paige’s History of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Edward H. Knight 
supplies a third account of the “Crude and 
Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion;” and, as before he was great in divers 
kinds of drums, he here discriminates between 
varieties of flutes, syrinxes, chengs, or sangs (the 
Chinese original of the European “ free-reed” in- 
struments), and the wide field of wind-instru- 
ments generally. The most graphic bit of poetry 
in this number is C. P. Cranch’s “ Night Picture,” 
though there is beauty and finish in Russell Low- 
ell’s “ Night Watches.” It is somewhat amusing 
to find the Contributors’ Club and the reviewer 
of Recent Literature discussing William Black's 
Madcap Violet with different estimates of its 
merit, and from very —— points of view. 
But there is something to said on both sides, 
and both authorities on other literary topics are 
mostly worthy of heed. We must not, however, 
forget to name and notice with praise the excel- 
lence of this month’s Lippincott. Lady Blanche 
Murphy conducts us pictorially, and in charming 
letterpress, through Wiesbaden and its suburbs and 
neighbouring vineyards, to Frankfort and its his- 
toric relics, and past Joannisberg, Bingen, and the 
“twin Castles” to the old episcopal town of 
Limburg. In his “Edinburgh Jottings,” Alfred 
S. Gibbs does the same labour of pen-and-pencil 
love for the old town of Edinburgh, its castle on 
the heights, and Holyrood in the plain to the east 
below it. Among other engravings we have 
Buccleugh Place, where the Edinburgh was pro- 
jected, and College Wynd, where Walter Scott 
was born; the room where John Knox died; 
the Canongate Tolbooth, and the tomb of Bloody 
Mackenzie, the public prosecutor of the Cove- 
nanters. In illustrations this magazine sets a 
worthy example to our best “ pictorial” month- 
lies, and the literary matter is on a par; “A Law 
to Herself” is a story well begun by Rebecca 





Harding Davis, and “Léonie Regnault” and 
“A Few Letters” are other shorter stories, both 
well written, and the latter having a fair pre- 
tence to originality of plot, if not structure. 
“An English Easter” is a droll and clever, 
not to say humorously appreciative, essay on 
English “conformity to national custom,” all 
“using the same slang, wearing the same hats 
and cravats, collecting the same china plates, 
playing the same lawn-tennis or polo, and flocking 
into the same skating-rinks.” The writer's visit 
to London, and flight to Rochester and Canter- 
bury when London had gone forth for its cus- 
tomary Easter holiday to Paris or the country, 
afford him an opportunity for a number of enter- 
taining observations. The article on “ Primary 
and Secondary Education in France” is carefully 
written and worth reading, though we do not 
advise French Lycées for English boys; and 
David Ker’s “ March through Finland” is a bit 
of touring in strange regions pleasantly told. Here, 
too, it seems no difficulty to the editors to secure 
more than average poetical talent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KEATS LETTERS. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall: July 23, 1877, 

As considerable reference has been made to my 
Life and Letters of Keats in discussions respecting 
the letters lately published in the New York World, 
I think it well that you should have my impression 
on the subject. The American letters that Linserted 
were sent to me by Mr. George Keats, copied out 
in a clear hand, and evidently with care. These 
letters I retain—and have bound them up with 
other memorials of Keats. I am much annoyed 
that they are not forthcoming, as they would go 
far to settle the present controversy ; but unfortu- 
nately they are packed up somewhere in conse- 
quence of a fire at Fryston Hall which dispersed 
my books and MSS., and I cannot lay my hands 
on them. As far as I remember, I exercised 
some discretion and selection in my publication, 
but never permitted myself to make any change 
either in language or arrangement. I am there- 
fore quite unable to account for some of the dis- 
crepancies to which an able and conscientious 
critic has drawn attention in the Athenaeum. 

At the same time, I hold that any theory of 
forgery or imposture is quite untenable. The 
editor of the World is an accomplished man of 
letters, and would never have admitted such a 
contribution to his columns without due authority. 
Again, the circumstances of the Keats family are 
thoroughly well known in the United States. 
They have been important persons in Louisville for 
a long period. The ladies have married gentle- 
men whose careers have formed subjects of 
general conversation, and Mr. Freeman Clarke, 
who while Unitarian minister at Louisville was 
their friend and pastor, is a leading citizen of 
Boston. I have no doubt that these English 
criticisms will soon elicit a satisfactory explana- 
tion of these literary difficulties, and that this 
new contribution to the Life of the poet.will be 
freed from any surroundings of doubt or mystery. 

Hoveuton. 








ORIGIN OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 
Strassburg : July 15, 1877. 

In reply to the article of Mr. Sayce in no. 268 
of this paper against my derivation of the Semitic 
alphabet from the cuneiform characters (Zeitschr. 
d, deutschen Morg. Ges., xxxi., p. 102-116), I 
venture to make the following remarks :— 

Firstly, none of the signs given by me is solely 
taken from Chossat’s work ; no. 3 is to be found 
in the Cuneif. Insc. of West. Asia, ed. by Raw- 
linson, ete., III., pl. 43, col. IV., line 5; no. 11 
ibid. pl. 41 and 43 passim; no. 14 (in many similar 
forms) dbid. I., pl. 51; no. 6 (in the meaning of 
ut) is exhibited by Ménant, Syll. Assyr. L., p. 
193, as Susian and Armenian, and even in Baby- 
lonian, the fore-lines are very often horizontal 
(Cun. Insc. Iil., pl. 41 passim) ; no. 17 is taken 
from the Median texts (Mordtmann, Zt. d. d. M. 
G. xvi., p. 19). 

Secondly, the so-called Accadian values of no. 8 
khut and no, 4 du (ru) are indifferent to my argu- 
ment, which is founded on khat and da (ra). As 
to the change of koph and caph, Samech and sin, I 
refer to Sayce’s Assyr. Grammar, pp. v. vi. _Be- 
sides no. 11 (Aoph) representing the | ah k(a), 
has given rise to the Cyprian xa; no. 15 (sw) is, 
in its form too, akin to su (see p. 109). Finally, 
I had already remarked that Ja is the ideogram- 
matic value of no. 12 as negation (p. 108), but I 
do not see why, with regard to the frequent use of 
the negation, it should not have got the value of /. 

Thirdly, it is a mistake to blame me for having 
mixed differentages. I have not maintained that 
the Semitic forms had always issued from the 
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most similar variants of the cuneiform characters, 
but, in several cases, I have only mentioned them 
as proving an analogical development of form in 
the cuneiform writings themselves (see my note 
about the Aderatic forms, p. 103). This is just 
applicable to no. 22 taw. Also I have already 
shown (p. 116) more ancient forms to have been 
introduced sometimes in the vulgar Assyrian. 
The fact that the characters representing he (no. 
5) and ajin (no. 16) in the Semitic languages are 
taken from an Assyrian character, spelt with kheth, 
I explained from the absence of those sounds 
in the Assyrian writing which had to be repaired 
by using the most kindred sound. Besides, I 
proved by examples that in paraphrasing foreign 
proper names the Assyrian kheth really represents 
he and ajin (p. 106 and 109). 

Fourthly, that the inventor of the Semitic 
alphabet has sometimes taken closed syllables for 
the commencing sound, I have justified (p. 103) 
by the fact that in the Assyrian itself the final 
consonant of such syllables was very often a mute 
letter. Also I refer to the Semitic names of the 
letters kheth, caph, resch, &c. I deny that no. 9 
has seldom had the value of db, particularly be- 
cause its nom conventionnel was dibbu, not lu; 
kheth (no. 8) occurs in the very name of the Syrians 
“ Khatti;” the regular value par of no. 17 in the 
Median proves its frequent use with that value in 
the Assyrian writing. 

Fifthly, the great likeness that exists between 
some Greek and cuneiform characters I have ex- 
plained (p. 109) from their having preserved to us 
the most ancient Phoenician forms, more ancient 
perhaps in some cases than those of ‘‘ the Moabite 
Stone.” This is a strong proof in my favour. 

Sixthly, I have stated that, in spite of the 
500-600 cuneiform characters, the inventor of the 
Semitic alphabet had a very limited choice in 


reality, as he only wished to employ the simplest 
characters. So among the 522 characters in 


Sayce’s Assyr. Gramm. you will only find eighty 
of less than five lines, the hook being reckoned 
as one line. Thus the conformity I have proved 
is rather marvellous. But the most striking 
proof for my hypothesis is the common origin of 
dalet and resch from one Assyrian character, the 

rplexing likeness of both letters in all sorts of 
Semitic alphabets being thus explained (p. 106). 
And how is it that, though the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs are just as numerous, their likeness with 
the Semitic characters, which has hitherto been 
proved, is ten times smaller ? 

For the rest I refer to my Essay itself, where, 
as I have proved, almost all the objections of Mr. 
Sayce are made and refuted beforehand by my- 
self. Therefore, I kindly entreat that most ex- 
cellent scholar—whose works I greatly value—to 
examine the details of my Essay again ; the results 
of it will no doubt be more favourable to my 
hypothesis. W. DEEcKE. 








“ CAESAR DOTH BEAR ME HARD.” 


The well-known sense of “bear” as “suffer, 
put up with,” is, of course, noted and illustrated 
in Matzner’s Dictionary. He gives four quota- 
tions for it in his sixth sense, “ertragen, dulden,” 
beginning with the Ormulum (? 1200-10 a.p.) 
“Zuw birrb berenn blipeli3 peowwdorn off jure 
Laferrd,” You should bear blithely the serfdom 
[subjection] of your Lord, 3616. Littré’s first 
example of the use in French is of the thirteenth 
century, too: ‘Ma mescheance [j’] ai, sire [Dieu], 
pour vous en gré portée,” Berte cxxvi., but the so 
easy metaphorical use of the word must surely 
have occurred earlier. 

The two illustrative passages so well quoted by 
Mr. Hales the other day from Chaucer are transla- 
tions of Petrarch’s Latin “quodque in primis aegre 
populi org ” (Only that point his people bare 
80 sore), and “et olim (ait) audisti populum meum 
aegre nostrum ferre connubium ” (My people sickly 
berth our marriage). See my Originals and Ana- 
logues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, part ii., p. 





153, 162,and Mr. Skeat’s note in his edition of 
the Clerk’s Tale. Boccaccio has no parallel for 
the second phrase quoted above. For the first, 
he only says: “ La qual cosa a’ suoi uomini non 
piacendo.” F, J. FURNIVALL. 








A CORRECTION. 
Hadley, Barnet : July 15, 1877. 
Turning over old Acapemres I have just 
lighted, in the number for November 7, 1874, on a 
fragmentary epitaph contributed by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau from the flooring of the Qakhra. After 
what seems the descriviion of the deceased, the 
epitaph goes on— 
ENOA KATAKITE ..OA.. 
.- CKWNEYESETEYNEPAYTOY 


“The imperative ¢tfere,” says M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, “shows the carver’s imperfect know- 
ledge of Greek.” It does, indeed, if the case is 
really so. But is this credible? And is it likely, 
as M. Clermont-Ganneau supposes, that the de- 
scription was resumed after xardxecras? Surely 
the words intended were 6 dvaywocxer ebferat. 
If the dots indicate a space of only four letters 
after OA, the carver may have passed on from 
the first a to what follows the second; or, as the 
gap seems to be divided by the end of a line, he 
may have crowded four letters into the room of 
two. 

I should not trouble the Acapemy with so 
small a matter, but that I see no correspondence- 
appendix in the Statements of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund. C. J. Monro. 








SPELLING REFORM. 
80 Westbourne Terrace, W.: July 23, 1877. 

I cannot pretend to discuss with Mr. Ellis the 
natural history of speech-sounds, a science of 
which the very little I know was learned from 
him in the days when he now tells us that he did 
not know enough about it himself; and, indeed, 
the discussion would lead to nothing, because the 
objects we propose are not the same. I want to see 
a phonetic alphabet brought into general use, 
merely as a convenient instrument for explaining 
the sound of words to people who are out of hear- 
ing, and also for teaching children to read and 
write according to the fashion, by a shorter and 
better method than that which is now employed. 
He wants to use it asa vehicle for instruction in 
the history and mystery of language, and (ap- 
parently) for reformation of the fashion. What 
serves best for one purpose will not suit the other ; 
and it is useless to dispute about the best way 
when we are going to different places, I will con- 
tent myself, therefore, with a notice of two points— 
one for the purpose of supplying a reference which 
I had omitted, and the other for the purpose of 
correcting a misapprehension of my own meaning. 
1. The “ two practical rules for spelling” which I 
quoted as laid down by Mr. Ellis in 1848 are in 
the Essentials of Phonetics, p. 101, where he treats 
of the “mode of using the English phonetic 
alphabet.” 2. When I speak of “the proper 
sound of the indistinct syllables,” Ido not mean 
the “ presumed” sound, but the sound which in 
the Key to his English Glossic he assigns to the 
letters composing them—the sound which we are 
directed to give to that combination of letters 
when pronounced by itself. 

The science which deals with the history, 
description, definition, and analysis of speech- 
sounds is one thing, and must be left to those who 
know more about it than I do. But the art 
of making or teaching to make these sounds like 
other people, or (to use Mr. Ellis’s latest defini- 
tion) “ like an educated inhabitant of the metro- 
polis of England, who has learned to speak by 
association with educated men,” is another thing : 
it is one upon which any man who has actually 
learned to speak in that way is qualified to have 
an opinion, and it is the thing which is now in 





question. We learn to walk without knowing 
anything about animal mechanics. We learn to 
talk without knowing anything about the vocal 
chords, or the resonance chamber formed by the 
cavities above the glottis, or the rest of the inner" 
machinery of speech ; still less about the history 
of our spelling, and the gradual alteration which 
these sounds have undergone in successive genera- 
tions. That the educated men by association 
with whom the educated inhabitants of the 
metropolis Jearn to speak, and who therefore 
make the fashion, are ignorant of all these things, 
Mr. Ellis will not deny: if so, the fashion is 
independent of the knowledge of them; and when 
the problem is, not to recover an old or to intro- 
duce a new fashion of speech, but to teach children 
to read and write according to the fashion of the 
day, all we want is to give them practical direc- 
tions for doing it. This, by means of Mr. Ellis’s 
“ English Glossic ” alphabet, used strictly accord- 
ing to the key in the latest exposition I have seen 
(Early English Pronunciation, 1875, p. 1,183), 
ought, I think, to be easy. By explaining to 
the pupil, orally, the peculiar sound represented 
by each letter, and requiring him to imitate with 
his voice the sound which he hears (just as in his 
writing-lesson he is required to imitate with his 
pen the figure which he sees), and to make that 
sound whenever he is told to read that letter, he 
can be taught to pronounce any English word 
which his teacher can spell, in the way in which 
the teacher means him to pronounce it. The diffi- 
culty comes with the words, or parts of words, 
which the teacher cannot spell—words containing 
“ obscure ” sounds to which no letters in his alpha- 
bet are appropriated, and which are, in fact, so 
many that if a special character were provided for 
each the alphabet would be inconveniently large 
and difficult to learn and use; and if instead of a 
special letter a special rule were provided in each 
case for varying the sound according to the vary- 
ing circumstances, the rules would be harder to 
learn and use than the letters. 

The simplest way of meeting this difficulty— 
so simple that I think it must have occurred to 
most people who have paid any attention to the 
subject—was explained in the June number of the 
Nineteenth Century (in an article of which my 
letters in the AcADEMY originally formed part) ; 
and, though not drawn from any depths of phonetic 
or philological science, was suggested by science 
good enough for the occasion—namely, observa- 
tion of my own practice ever since I began to think 
about pronunciation, which was early in my school- 
days. This was, first to lay the stress, which we 
commonly call accent, upon that syllable in each 
word on which I heard it laid by those whom I 
looked upto as authorities, and then to pronounce the 
other syllables with as much of the sound indicated 
by the letters as I could with ease and fluency, 
whenever it could be done without palpable 
vioiation of ordinary usage: and the result was a 
manner of pronunciation which was never, so far 
as I know, noticed as peculiar. Any Englishman 
may satisfy himself by the simplest experiment 
that he can seldom pronounce the syllable which 
immediately follows or immediately precedes the 
“stress syllable ” as he would naturally pronounce 
it if it stood by itself—without taking pains, or 
(as Mr. Ellis puts it) without thinking less of what 
he is saying than how he is saying it. The conse- 
quence is that in cursory speech those syllables 
always undergo some modification, the nature of 
which is determined (as it is caused) by the 
attitude which the demands of the “stress syllable” 
impose upon the vocal organs. In other words, 
they take the form which is found at the moment 
to come easiest to the tongue. 


This I believe to be the original cause of all the 
vocal movements by which these “ obscure” 
sounds are actually produced. I want to pro- 
nounce ¢ and/in quick succession, without any 
sound between, as in the word Jittle. I find no 
difficulty ; because my tongue when placed for ¢ 
is ready for J, and Mr. Ellis hears no glide. I try 
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to pronounce k and J, or g and J, in the same way 
—as in unele or eagle—and he hears a “ glide.” 
Why? Because “the tongue has to make a great 
change from the position for / or g to that for 1, 
and it is difficult to avoid a glide being heard.” If, 
on the other hand, I try to interpose a particular 
vowel between ¢ and /—as in wittol, vital, hostel— 
I encounter a different difficulty ; which is, not to 
make oravoid making an audible glide, but to give 
that particular vowel its full sound without putting 
some stress upon the syllable; which because I 
want to avoid, I content myself with the nearest 
approach to the full sound which I can make 
without stress. I hope I approach near enough to 
produce in each of these three cases a different 
sound, though it be not in any one of them the 
exact sound I aim at; and this difference ought, 
I think, to be indicated in each by the spelling. 
In all of them the last syllable is to be “ pro- 
nounced obscurely ;” but in the first itis o/,in the 
second al, in the third el, that is to be so pro- 
nounced. Mr. Ellis does not recognise any such 
distinction. He hears only “a glide vowel sound, 
in which the tongue does not assume the position 
of any determinate vowel, nor remain steady in 
one position ””—and writes all three alike with el. 
But I was told in the Key to English Glossie to 
read e always as it is heard in net; remembering 
only to pronounce it “obscurely” when it occurs 
“after the stress syllable” in combination with 
certain consonants, of which / is one. His direc- 
tion, therefore, for thelast syllable in wittol would be, 
“pronounce it like ¢edd, but obscurely.” But what 
isthe obscure sound of tell? How is it to be ex- 
plained to the pupil? This brings us to the practical 
difficulty which the School Boards have before 
them if it be decided to use the English Glossic 
Alphabet for the purpose of teaching children to 
read, The question receives two diflerent answers. 
According to one, the pupil must be told to make 
his voice in passing from ¢ to “pass through a 
chamber which is perpetually changing its form 
from one known position to another.” According 
to the other, he need only be told to sound the 
o like the o in not, only without laying any stress 
upon it. My conjecture is that the first direction 
would puzzle and perplex him; while the second 
would show him practically how to make the exact 
“lide ” which the first (1 have no doubt scientifi- 
cally) defines. He will, probably, make it rather too 
precise and stiff at first ; but, with a little use, it 
will make itself easy enough in both senses of the 
word. JAMES SPEDDING. 








SCIENCE, 

Pessimism: A History and a Criticism. By 
James Sully, M.A., Author of “Sensation 
and Intuition: Studies in Psychology and 
Aesthetics.” (London: Henry S. King 
and Co., 1877.) 

Reapers of those interesting ‘studies ” 

which Mr. Sully offered us three years ago 

under the name of Sensation and Intui- 
tion will remember the judicial temper 
and scientific knowledge which he showed 
in dealing with disputed questions of philo- 
sophy. These qualities would seem to render 
him peculiarly adapted to discuss a subject 
involving the many side-issues which con- 
nect themselves with modern pessimism. 
It may be doubted, however, whether his 
powers did not display themselves to more 
advantage when confined within the limits 
of an isolated paper than in dealing with 
one comprehensive problem. Mr. Sully’s 
new volume supplies a clear and apprecia- 
tive summary of the pessimists’ creed, and 
contributes a mass of suggestive criticism 
on it. His work is especially interesting 
because it meets the pessimists on their own 
ground, and attempts to form an estimate of 








life by a mere comparison of pains and plea- 
sures. But it remains a question whether 
this hedonist standpoint is consistently main- 
tained throughout; and, independently of 
so moot a point, the work is marked by a 
diffaseness and lack of concentration which 
seriously diminish its value as a study in 
philosophy. 

History and criticism form the two parts 
into which Mr. Sully’s labours naturally 
fall. Of the historical portion it is not 
necessary to say much. The pessimism with 
which Mr. Sully is concerned is, of course, 
chiefly the modern form of the doctrine as 
held by Schopenhauer and Hartmann. But 
before entering on their systems he devotes 
two chapters to the previous development 
of optimist and pessimist beliefs. These be- 
liefs he discusses under the two headings of 
“unreasoned”’ (or impulsive) and “ rea- 
soned.”’ Now, it would seem that here Mr. 
Sully’s analytic habits lead him, as he him- 
self partly sees, into an untenable division. 
The unreasoned beliefs of literary art easily 
glide into the reasoned system of the philo- 
sopher ; as, in fact, becomes evident when 
we find that Schelling the author of the 
Night-Watches has to be noticed under the 
one division, and Schelling the philosopher 
under the other. This apart, Mr. Sully 
gives an interesting sketch of optimism and 
pessimism as they displayed themselves, now 
in Ecclesiastes, Wordsworth or Heine, now 
in Plato, Leibnitz or Mandeville. Of 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann themselves 
the reader will find a clear and intelligible 
account. But it is rather confusing to find the 
literary characteristics of both thinkers dis- 
cussed two hundred pages apart from their 
lives and doctrines, and in the case of so 
voluminous a writer as Von Hartmann it 
might have been expected that some attempt 
would have been made to use his various 
smaller treatises to throw their light upon 
the systematic exposition of the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious.” 

The critical part of Mr. Sully’s volume 
calls for more attention. Mr. Sully wisely 
begins by laying down the limitations of the 
problem which he seeks to solve. In the 
first place, feeling, or pleasure and pain, is 
to be made the standard of worth in things. 
Again, etymological meaning is to be re- 
jected. By optimism must be understood 
simply the view that the world is on the whole 
good, by pessimism that it is on the whole bad. 
Lastly, the question must be determined 
within the limits of experience. Thus 
equipped, Mr. Sully proceeds to show that 
modern pessimism is unfounded, whether 
judged by metaphysic, science, or observa- 
tion. The restriction of the question to the 
limits of experience obviously strikes at the 
root of any attempt to reach a Ding-an-sich 
such as both Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
posit. Mr. Sully, in fact, allows no value 
to ontological explanation. “The very 
idea of explanation,” he holds, ‘is itself an 
idea of experience, so that to try to account 
for the contents of our experience must 
mean to remain all the while within this 
very region.” It is scarcely necessary to 
add that Schopenhauer’s idea of will is 
found to be at once unthinkable and in- 
consistent with its Kantian basis. The 
“scientific”? element in pessimism fails 








equally to satisfy the writer. Science gives 
no support to Hartmann’s conception of the 
Unconscious. No mental phenomenon, Mr, 
Sully holds, can be unconscious. The very 
fact that attention can be directed to an 
object which is not consciously present to 
the mind proves, he thinks, that all the 
while it is within the field of consciousness, 
“ A feeling or idea may be relatively ‘ un- 
conscious’ (when unattended to) but never 
absolutely so.”” The pessimists’ interpreta- 
tion of mind appears to Mr. Sully equally 
unsatisfactory. ‘* Modern scientific psycho- 
logy” knows nothing of such an entity as 
will, Will, as distinguished from desire, is 
the foe and not the parent of life’s misery ; 
and psychology has repeatedly contradicted 
the pessimists’ account of pleasure. Finally, 
Mr. Sully shows, the empirical basis of 
pessimism as contained in Hartmann’s 
survey of life is one-sided and defective. 

Thus far, Mr. Sully’s results are little 
more than negative. The eleventh chapter 
brings us to the constructive portion of the 
work. What, it remains to ask, is really 
the worth of life? That question, we have 
already seen, Mr. Sully thinks must be de- 
termined by reference to feeling. ‘* That is 
good which somehow lessens pain or increases 
pleasure; and any moment of life, and any 
circumstances of life, have a positive value 
only when the sum of pleasure is greater 
than that of pain” (p. 264). But, the 
writer candidly confesses, “a systematic 
science of hedonics”’ does not as yet exist. 
“There is no simple a@ priori method of ap- 
proaching the question whether actual life 
contains more pleasure than pain.” It is 
possible, however, Mr. Sully thinks, to deal 
with the problem by transforming the ques- 
tion “‘ Does pleasure exceed pain ? ” into the 
other question “Is happiness attainable?” By 
happiness, it seems, we are to understand a 
“permanent possibility ” of pleasurable feel- 
ings. ‘‘ Happiness is not the same as single 
feelings of pleasure. It relates to permanent 
sources of pleasure.” Is, then, happiness 
attainable ? Mr. Sully thinks it is. ‘* Hap- 
piness has been and is now being realised.” 
The aggregate of fixed external circum- 
stances makes in itself for happiness ; and 
the prevailing estimate of life, in the case 
of all but those of “ unhappy temperament,” 
is distinctly favourable. 

‘“‘Meliorism,” however, not optimism, is 
the theory of life which Mr. Sully finally 
accepts. It is only such a faith—a faith 
“which affirms not merely our power of 
lessening evil, but also our ability to in- 
crease the amount of positive good ’’—that 
can really “stimulate and sustain human 
endeavour.” Mr. Sully is by no means 
blind to the facts of life on which pessimism 
builds. He is aware that there is an “ ap- 
palling number of unhappy men and women.” 
He is conscious of the “real and terrible 
losses” of civilisation; but he does not 
therefore accept the ‘“ undiscriminating 
aesthetic jeremiads of Mr. Ruskin.” He 
believes in progress; but he holds that pessi- 
mism no less than optimism contributes to 
it. Optimism suggests ideals; pessimism 
criticises them. All this is clearly stated 
in the concluding words of Mr.. Sullys 
volume :— 

“Tt seems well, then, that the encourager and the 
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discourager of the human heart, the inspirer and 
the restrainer of human effort, should still ply their 
respective functions side by side. At the same time 
there will always be room for a third party, for 
the man of philosophic mind with his larger and 
correcter vision, assigning to each function its 
right place, and preventing either order of worker 
from indecorously seeking to construct a —_ 
view of the whole out of his partial and frag- 
mentary perception ” (p. 463). 

The chief question which suggests itself 
on this conclusion is whether Mr. Sully has 
reached it by that simple reference to feeling 
in which he originally placed the worth of 
life. In substituting happiness for pleasure, 
has Mr. Sully remained by that hedonist 
standpoint with which he started? There 
will assuredly be many who will answer in 
the negative. Mr. Sully himself sees the 
question will be raised, and tries to meet it. 
He argues that happiness is still plea- 
sure, differing only as a compound from 
a single feeling; and he tries to show 
that the compound can be understood before 
the conditions of the elements are accurately 
determined, But his idea of happiness, as 
an “aggregate of permanent conditions of 
pleasure,” plainly implies that feeling as 
such no longer determines the worth of life. 
Probably neither Mr. Green nor Mr. Bradley 
(to both of whom Mr. Sully refers) would 
deny that this idea of happiness, ‘‘ though 
undoubtedly based on feelings, is something 
quite different in form and structure from a 
series of single unconnected feelings ;”’ 
they would grant, no doubt, that “ it involves 
permanent possibilities of feeling;”’ but 
they would be so far “ incapable of under- 
standing” this as to ask further, How can 


‘feeling reach this idea of permanence with- 


out going beyond itself? How can the indi- 
vidual, on the basis of mere feeling, conceive 
happiness, no longer as a bundle of uncon- 
nected pleasures, but as ‘‘ a scheme or hier- 
The fact seems to be 
that pessimism is. exactly’ the necessary 
result of a morality of simple feeling. If 
life be valuable merely for the number of 
pleasurable feelings it contains, the heart, 
seeking to grasp the vanishing, must sooner 
or later cry out its “‘ vanity of vanities.” 
So far as Mr. Sully arrives at a different 
result, he seems to sacrifice consistency to 
trath. Epwin Watzace. 








THE GREEK NOVEL. 


Der griechische Roman wnd seine Vorliufer. 
Von Erwin Rohde. (Leipzig: Breitkopf 
und Hartel, 1876.) 


GENERALLY speaking precursors are under- 
stood to be inferior to what comes after 
them, but Prof. Rohde protests by an- 
ticipation against any such view being 
attributed to him; he decidedly prefers 
the antecedents of Greek romance to 
Greek romance itself, while, at the same 
time, he holds that Greek romance cannot 
be rightly understood without reference to 
its antecedents. THe is also aware that the 
element of conjecture in such an enquiry 
must be very large, considering that nearly 
the whole of the literature of the Alexandrian 
period is known to us only through quota- 
tions. But when many plausible combina- 
tions are linked together into a coherent 





scheme there is always a tendency which 
cannot be shown to be other than legitimate 
to accept the scheme as something more 
than plausible, at any rate till some of its 
main elements are discredited by further 
enquiry. 

Of this kind of investigation Herr 
Rohde’s book is a masterly example ; he has 
a clear conception of Alexandrian poetry, 
which he rates higher than is customary in 
Germany or England, and of the very influ- 
ential revival of sophistry or rhetoric as the 
representative both of literature and philo- 
sophy which began before Hadrian and 
lasted after Julian. It was from this school 
that the Greek romances, with the very 
doubtful exception of the Daphnis and 
Chloe, originated, and there is something 
very tempting in the suggestion that the 
fictitious themes for declamation which were 
common in the first century, and again in 
the fourth, may have supplied the transition 
to connected fiction. Still it can hardly be 
an accident that all the instances of sensa- 
tional cases are taken from Seneca, Quincti- 
lian, and Libanius. The craving for more 
or less spasmodic literary effects, which 
reached its height in the reign of Nero, might 
be expected to die away of itself when the Fla- 
vian dynasty and its successors had restored 
peace and self-complacency to mankind. Herr 
Rohde himself points out that there is a 
considerable difference between the feverish, 
ecstatic Neo-Platonism of the fourth cen- 
tury and the Neo-Pythagoreanism of the 
second and third; and it is quite of a piece 
with this that a writer so purely rhetorical 
as Libanius should revert to the hectic sub- 
jects which were in fashion during the Clau- 
dian period. This hypothesis is the more 
unfortunate because it serves to shut ont 
an enquiry, which few are so well qualified to 
undertake as Herr Rohde, into the ante- 
cedents of what we might almost call the 
picaresque novel in the Roman empire, the 
novel which deals with the chapter of acci- 
dents and takes its characters into question- 
able company. There are casual references 
to Apuleius and Petronius, but these are 
really not enough. It would perhaps be 
going too far to conjecture that Roman 
literature exercised a direct influence on 
Greek (though it would not surprise me to 
learn that a comparison of Nonnus with 
Apollonius as to metre showed traces of a 
corrupt following of Virgil by the former) ; 
but, however that may be, books do not pro- 
duce each other without any intermediate 
reference to life; the conditions of life in 
the empire were very much the same for 
those who spoke Greek and those who spoke 
Latin, and as there are more materials in 
Latin for tracing the literary outcome of 
those antecedents, it is a pity not to make 
full use of them. As it is, rather too much 
stress is laid, in proportion, upon the litera- 
ture of travellers’ tales, which began with 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. No 
doubt this literature did influence the de- 
velopment of Greek romance. We can 
trace its influence steadily degenerating, 
from the ‘‘Wonders beyond Thule” of 
Antonius Diogenes, through the Babylo- 
niaca of Iamblichus, to the Aethiopica of 
Heliodorus; but in the Ephesiaca of Xeno- 
phon, which seems to connect itself most 





nearly with the Babyloniaca, there is little 
or nothing of that particular element, and 
we do not find it in the works of Chariton 
or Achilles Tatius or Longus, though in all 
except Longus there is plenty of adventure. 
Still the discussion of the literature itself is 
extremely interesting, especially in the re- 
peated illustration of how the discontent of 
many Greeks with a civilisation which had 
run to seed expressed itself in an idealisa- 
tion of what they heard of one or other of 
the barbarous tribes on the frontiers of the 
then known world. Perhaps the discussion 
would have gained by more explicit recogni- 
tion of the real superiority which it may be 
thought primitive peoples do in fact possess. 
The play of fancy is really one of the least 
arbitrary things in the world; it depends 
upon our wishes, and these are never a 
simple recoil from experience: they repre- 
sent an effort to substitute- remote experi- 
ence for immediate experience. And we are 
not quite sure that Herr Rohde is not a little 
too ready to ignore the element of fact 
which is never far to seek in a Utopia, and 
this sometimes makes him miss what look 
like historical indications, like that given by 
Iambulus of the seven islands whose na- 
tives lived kara ovyyeveiag Kal ovoripara, 
ovvnypévwy Tov oikeiwy ov TLEWVYwY I TETPA- 
kosiwy. He refutes Lassen’s suggestion that 
this refers to the caste system, but it does 
not occur to him that we have probably 
here a rumour about the communal dwel- 
lings of the Pacific islanders. Itis possible that 
some vague report of the bread-fruit tree may 
be the reason why sago, of which Iambulus 
had evidently heard, is described as a fruit 
instead of as the pith of a palm which, as 
Herr Rohde admits, is not unlike a reed. 
There is, by the by, a very interesting ex- 
cursus on the Sindbad stories, which the 
author is inclined to consider parallel with 
the rather unscientific statements of Arabic 
geographers from which they have been 
commonly derived. 

We have already referred to the account 
of the way in which the literary pride and 
activity of Greece revived from the time of 
Hadrian in the schools of Athens and 
Smyrna. It should be added that the 
n0orotia forms a natural transition to the 
prolix sentimentalism with which the ro- 
mances expatiate on a situation unless they 
have been abridged, which Herr Rohde 
shows to have probably been the case with 
the Ephesiaca. Herr Rohde is inclined to 
believe that the legend which makes Helio- 
dorus a bishop who resigned his see rather 
than sacrifice his romance is apocryphal ; 
he has shown that it is not by any means 
beyond doubt, though it would fall in with 
a good deal of evidence tending to show 
that from the fourth century onward the 
Christian hierarchy had become an attrac- 
tive career for the literary class. 

One of the most interesting points in the 
book is the discussion on love as an unreal 
sentiment which attains a growing predo- 
minance ina declining society. In connexion 
with this we may mention the author’s re- 
mark that we find more than once that the 
heroines of the romances when placed in 
difficult situations behave better than the 
heroes. Would it be too bold to suggest that 
character organises and disorganises itself 
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at a different rate in the different sexes, so 
that ina young and growing society men 
are apt to be more virtuous than women, 
in an old and decaying society women than 
men? It is quite of a piece with this that, 
as Herr Rohde observes, we find plays turn- 
ing on feminine ascendancy as far back as 
the Middle Comedy, and the inference will 
be strengthened if we accept the view that 
the realistic part of the Adoniazusae is bor- 
rowed from the mimes of Sophron, in which 
case there would be evidence of the quali- 
fied independence of women in the fourth 
century as well as the third, at Athens as 
well as Alexandria. G. A. Smicox. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Str Josepa Hooxtr and General Strachey 
arrived in Boston, U.S., on the 9th inst., and were 
joined by Prof. Asa Gray, Dr. Leidy, Dr. Hayden, 
chief of the U.S. Survey, and Dr. Lamborn, Vice- 
President of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. 
The party will make a tour in the Western States, 
the botanical geography of which offers problems 
of peculiar interest, as to which the botanists of 
the Old and New Worlds are not completely in 
accord. 


THE annual meeting of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Science will take place at 
Havre on August 23, so that the members of the 
British Association will be able to take part in 
the proceedings. The office of the Association is 
76 Rue de Rennes, Paris. Dr. Broca, the anthro- 
pologist, will be the President. 


Tue friends of culture in Manchester have lately 
been pained by the announcement that the Aqua- 
rium Company of that city had resolved to wind 
up, a resolution which makes the final closing of 
the institution an imminent result. The deep re- 
gret with which this announcement is regarded 
not only in Manchester, but in the surrounding 
district, is greatly increased by the fact that the 
directors have steadily adhered to the educational 
idea from the first, and have disdained to court 
success by any attraction not strictly in keeping 
with the scientific and instructive character of the 
original scheme. Notwithstanding the eclectic 
spirit of the management, however, it appears 
from a statement in the Manchester papers made 
by the secretary and curator, Mr. Faraday, that the 
failure is due, not to want of appreciation by the 
sight-seeing public, but to a deficiency of capital, in 
consequence of which a considerable portion of the 
revenue has been consumed in heavy interest and 
redemption charges on mortgages, and in repairs 
rendered necessary by the incompleteness of the 
structure. In addition to this, a heavy sum has 
been paid on a large plot of land originally pur- 
chased for a winter garden, &c., and which, re- 
maining entirely uncovered, has in no way bene- 
fited the Aquarium. Indeed, there has been no 
money with which even to beautify the building 
or to secure the more costly and interesting aquatic 
creatures from distant lakes and seas. When, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, it is shown that 
financial success has been all but attained, it will 
seem surprising if wealthy Lancashire allows such 
an institution to collapse, more especially when, 
as is asserted, the artisan classes have shown a con- 
siderable appreciation of it. Manchester has usually 
shown herself in earnest in regard to social pro- 
gress; and it is to be hoped that, at the forth- 
coming sale, a bid may be made on behalf of one 
or two of her large capitalists with the object of 
presenting to the city so valuable an aid to 
culture. The scheme is quite within the reach 
of private munificence, and the immense amount 
of patience and perseverance which must have 
been consumed in making a large aquarium 
scientifically successful in Manchester ought not 
to be brought to nought, as Mr. Faraday puts it, 
by an auctioneer’s hammer, 





We hear with regret of the sudden death of 
Prof. Edward Heis, of Miinster, one of the most 
assiduous and accurate observers in those branches 
of astronomical research which can be cultivated, 
without any powerful instruments, by means of 
observations made with the naked eye. He was 
born in 1806, studied at the University of Bonn, 
and, after having been for a series of years one of 
the masters in the Gymnasium of Aachen (Aix-la- 
chapelle), he became, in 1852, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in the Academy or Univer- 
sity of Miinster, where he died on June 30 from 
apoplexy, in his seventy-second year. His tastes 
for the special observations to which he chiefly 
devoted himself, were developed and fostered 
under the influence of Argelander, who, while 
the Bonn Observatory was in the course of 
building, applied part of his time to observations 
of the relative magnitudes of all stars visible to 
the naked eye, the results of which were embodied 
in his Uranometria Nova, published in 1843, 
the first really trustworthy Star-Atlas. Heis, 
being gifted with eyes of uncommon acute- 
ness, devoted many years to the observations re- 
quisite for a greatly-improved edition of this 
work, and also to those observations which were 
then and are still not much attended to in the 
greater astronomical observatories, and which 
Argelander, in his “ Appeal to Friends of Astro- 
nomy ” (in Schumacher's Jahrbuch for 1844), had 
strongly recommended to amateur observers. 
Variable stars, shooting-stars, auroras, the zodi- 
acal light, the course of the milky way, &c., were 
diligently observed by Heis, and his publications 
referring to them are of great value. In 1872 his 
long-expected Atlas Coelestis Novus appeared. 
The catalogue of the stars inserted is a standard 
work for magnitudes. But the execution of the 
maps, which might well have been entrusted to 
any good draughtsman under proper supervision, 
is disappointing; and we fear that in conse- 
quence the real merits of the work are likely not 
to be fully appreciated, at least by amateur astro- 
nomers. 


M. GuItieMIn has added another to the series 

of beautifully-illustrated scientific works with 
which from time to time he has adorned litera- 
ture in his World of Comets; and Mr. Glaisher 
has again made a valuable scientific book known 
to the general English public by translating and 
editing it (Sampson Low). No work on comets 
covers the same ground as that of M. Guillemin. 
He commences with a complete history of the 
subject, and traces the early superstitions regard- 
ing these wandering luminaries; then he discusses 
the rise and progress of cometary astronomy ; the 
motions and orbits of comets; cometary systems ; 
periodical comets; the constitution of comets; 
and some very abstruse questions of a general na- 
ture concerning these bodies. At an early date the 
belief arose that comets came to announce disas- 
trous events, such as the death of sovereigns, or 
the dissolution of States. These superstitions were 
considerably multiplied during the Middle Ages, 
and a comet was always regarded as the harbinger 
of some terrible event. They were often repre- 
sented under some fantastic form—as a dragon, for 
example. The celebrated surgeon Ambroise Paré 
gives a graphic description of the comet of 1528, 
in a chapter on “Celestial Monsters,” and he 
accompanies his description by a drawing, which 
M. Guillemin reproduces. 
“This comet,” he says, “‘ was so horrible, so fright- 
ful, and it produced such great terror in the vulgar, 
that some died of fear, and others fell sick. It 
appeared to be of excessive length, and was of the 
colour of blood. At the summit of it was seen the 
figure of a bent arm, holding in its hand a great 
sword, as if about to strike. At the end of the point 
there were three stars. On both side of the rays of 
this comet were seen a great number of axes, knives, 
blood-coloured swords, among which were a great 
number of hideous human feces with beards and 
bristling hair.” 


Thus did even the acutest intellects of those times 





permit their imaginations to run riot. Halley's 
Comet is perhaps the most famous in all history, 
It has appeared twenty-four times since its first 
recorded appearance in the year 12 B.c., and natur- 
ally many important changes have occurred simul- 
taneously with its appearance. It was seen in 
April 1066, about the time when William of 
Normandy was about to invade England, and it 
gave rise to the proverb of the period, Nova stella, 
novus rev. ‘The Normans, guided by a comet, 
invaded England,” say thechroniclers. It is re- 
presented on the Bayeux tapestry. Even so late 
as the year 1861, the great comet of that year was 
reported in Italy tu indicate the restoration of 
Francis II. to the throne of the Two Sicilies, and 
the loss of temporal power and the death of Pope 
Pius IX. Various writers, from Seneca down- 
wards, had discussed the motion of comets, 
but it was reserved for Newton to discover 
their true orbits. He showed that they com- 
monly move in parabolic orbits, or in very elon- 
gated ellipses, and assumed that they are sub- 
ject to gravity like the other heavenly bodies. 
After a very luminous discussion of the motions 
of comets, and a general history of all the im- 
portant comets, M. Guillemin discusses at length 
the constitution of these bodies. Among recent 
theories on this subject that of Prof. P. G. Tait 
appears, perhaps, the most plausible. He supposes 
that a comet consists of a group of meteoric 
stones illuminated by sunlight, while the bright 
nucleus is self-luminous on account of an intense 
incandescence caused by the frequent collisions 
among its constituents, whereby their motion 
becomes converted into light and heat. It was a 
curious fancy of Lambert (Lettres Cosmologiques, 
1765) to people comets with astronomers, and to 
picture them voyaging through space, and con- 
templating all parts of the boundless universe. 
He wisely infers that for such astronomers the 
science must be terribly complicated, but assumes 
that their intelligence would be proportional to 
their difficulties. Greater authorities than Lam- 
bert have considered the question of the habita- 
bility of comets, among others Arago, who adds 
to this an enquiry as to whether the earth could 
ever become the satellite of a comet, and, if so, 
whether we could remain alive. The latter 
question is settled very definitely by the calcula- 
tion that, if the earth ever become the satellite of 
a comet (an excessively improbable event), we 
should have to endure a range of temperature 
varying from 28,000 times the heat we now ex- 
perience to 19,000 times less. Both M. Guillemin 
and Mr. Glaisher have done their work well. 
Although, confessedly, a popular work, many 
details of calculation are given, and the book is 
essentially scientific in treatment, and will be 
welcomed both by the astronomer and the general 
reader. The illustrations leave nothing to be 
desired. 


A Letter from the Jura, which appeared a short 
time since in the Bund, states that the warmth 
of the past winter has been favourable to the 
archaeologists and natural philosophers on both 
sides of the frontier. Explorers have been busy 
in the district between Blauenberg, Pruntrut 
(Porrentruy), and Fazy, on the one side, and Bel- 
fort and Montbeliard, on the other. A thorough 
research is purposed in the present summer, partly 
with the hope of collecting a booty of local 
antiquities, but mainly with the intention of com- 
piling as exact a chart as possible of this centre of 
pre-historical dwellings. There is no district in 
Switzerland, the Pfahlbau colonies excepted, 
which, within the same number of square miles, 
has so many stations to show, either public 
dwelling-places of early communities, or places of 
halt on their march. The witnesses of primitive 
industry on the Swiss side of the frontier are 
mostly found in caverns or under cavernous pro- 
jections of rock (abris). On the French side, how- 
ever, they occur in almost all the customary 
receptacles—caverns, tumuli, cairns, &c.—and there 
are also some megalithic monuments (which are 
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yery numerous in the neighbouring Vosges). Some 
of the best-known and most remarkable stations 
have never yet been thoroughly explored by 
the local adepts, mainly on account of the 
want of sufficient funds. Many of the axe- 
heads and other implements found in this district 
are made of a hard blueish sediment-stone, to 
which the French have given the name of 
“ Aphanit.” This stone never occurs on the 
Swiss side. The most important point of enquiry, 
says the writer, concerns the original cause of the 
great difference between the yieldings of research 
on the two sides of the frontier. To what cir- 
cumstances, climatological or other, is it to 
be ascribed that all the heights and valleys on 
the Swiss side of the boundary are comparatively 
so poor, while only a few kilométres distant the 
neighbourhood is so rich, in traces of the pre- 
historical man? The climate alone can scarcely 
be the cause. The compilation of an exact archae- 
ological map of this interesting Jura-district is 
looked for with much eagerness. 


So masterly a work as Mr. Geikie’s Great Ice 
Age was bound to reach a second edition at no 
distant date from its first appearance. During the 
three years which have passed since its original 
issue, the author has been busy—sometimes in 
England, but more frequently in Scotland—in col- 
lecting fresh facts bearing upon his favourite sub- 
ject. He has thus been led to re-write almost 
the whole of his description of the glacial deposits 
of England, while considerable changes have also 
been made in the chapters relating to Scotland. 
Readers of the former edition will remember that 
Mr. Geikie gives great prominence to the inter- 
esting subject of interglacial periods—a subject 
which has also been ably discussed by Dr. Croll, 
who appeals to it in corroboration of his explanation 
of the cause of the glacial epoch. Much evidence 
has of late years accumulated tending to show 
that the period of the earth’s history which Mr. 
Geikie tersely calls “The Great Ice Age” was 
after all not one unbroken period of cold. The 
glacial deposits contain, in fact, intercalated beds of 
such a character that it appears diflicult to explain 
their origin, save on the assumption that the Arctic 
cold was from time to time relieved by a warm 
episode. Our author believes that during some of 
these mild interglacial periods, or even perhaps in 
pre-glacial times, our palaeolithic ancestors roamed 
over parts of England. This conclusion, however 
probable, is one on which geologists may be fairly 
excused for suspending judgment for a while, 
though it must be confessed we are not altogether 
without evidence tending to support Mr. Geikie’s 
position. So many additions have been made to 
the work since its first appearance that it is only 
when we compare the two editions chapter by 
chapter that we realise their magnitude and im- 
portance. It would be unfair to close the volume 
without adding a word in praise of the excellent 
printing and paper. Publisher and author have, 
indeed, striven together to render the book singu- 
larly attractive to all who care to read the story 
of the Great Ice Age. 

It is pleasing to note that Spain does not lag 
behind other civilised countries in geological 
matters. An admirable volume of nearly 400 
pages has, indeed, been lately issued as one of the 
Memorias de la Comision del Mapa geologico de 
Espana. This memoir is written by Sejores 
Egozcue and Mallada, and deals with the province 
of Carceres, which is a country of great interest 
to the miner, since it contains those valuable 
deposits of phosphate of lime that have already 
invited exploration at many points. The first 
part of the memoir is purely geographical ; the 
second part deals with the geology of the country, 
describing the granite and other crystalline rocks, 
and the Cambrian, Silurian, Devonian, and 
Quaternary strata, which enter into the structure 
of the province; while the third part is devoted 
to a detailed description of the deposits of phos- 
phate of lime and of other minerals of economic 
importance. The volume is illustrated by several 





chromo-lithographic maps and sections, which 
would do credit to a house in Paris or Vienna. 


Mr. Parrick Brack, M.D. has reprinted two let- 
ters sent to the 7imes newspaper on Scurvy. Rely- 
ing on the fact (is it a fact ?) that the dietary of the 
Eskimo contains none of the vegetable salts which 
are usually credited with antiscorbutic virtues, 
Dr. Black ascribes the prevalence of scurvy among 
European sailors in the Arctic regions to their 
neglect of blubber as an article of food. He 
accepts the crude chemico-physiological specula- 
tions of the late Baron Liebig as a basis for 
deductive reasoning in pathology, and believes 
that chemist to have “forged a weapon which 
gave the death-blow to the doctrine of anti- 
scorbutics, just as the theory of Phlogiston fell 
before the burning light that was shed abroad by 
the discoveries of Priestley.” In short, scurvy is 
not to be prevented by lime-juice or water-cresses, 
but by an ample supply of readily oxidisable 
material in the shape of fat. That this conclusion 
is diametrically opposed to all the experience that 
has accumulated since Cook’s famous voyage 
round the world, is not, perhaps, put in a suffi- 
ciently clear light by the author. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Miss Lioyp, Dr. Bleek’s sister-in-law and fellow- 
worker, is expecting a visit from the daughter 
of his old Bushman teacher || Rdbbo, or “ Dream,” 
and her husband. Her father and mother are 
both dead—which is a great loss for Bushman 
folklore—but Miss Lloyd hopes that their daughter 
will know a good many at least of the stories 
told by her parents, and will also be able to 
assist in the translation of such of them as still 
remain untranslated. Miss Lloyd has lately 
been fortunate enough to come across a little boy 
who has been brought by a trader from Lake 
Ngami, and is said to speak Bayeiye Setshuina 
and Bushman. He was at first too shy to say a 
word, but a little petting made him brighten up; 
and when Miss Lloyd spoke to him in the Bush- 
man dialect of the South, he looked up wonder- 
ingly and replied in his own dialect or language, 
which appeared to be full of clicks. Miss Lloyd 
eventually got him to give her the names of several 
objects. Some of the words he uses she cousiders 
like those of the Namaqua dialect of the Hottentot. 


WE can heartily recommend a pamphlet M, 
Francois Lenormant has just published under the 
title of Les Dieux de Babylone et de l’Assyrie to 
students of comparative mythology as well as to 
the general reader who is interested in Oriental 
history and beliefs. M. Lenormant shows how 
the religion of Babylonia and Assyria was gra- 
dually consolidated out of a fusion of Accadian 
Shamanism and Semitic nature-worship under the 
superintendence of a powerful sacerdotal caste. 
The work was accomplished before 2,000 B.c., and 
the multitudinous divinities arranged in hierar- 
chies and triads. Each male deity was accom- 
panied by a goddess who was but his double and 
reflection, and the whole religious system was 
closely united with an elaborate astro-theology. 
The cosmogony and explanation of the origin of 
evil were based upon it, and in their later syn- 
cretic form bear a startling resemblance to the 
earlier chapters of Genesis. Altogether the 
pamphlet contains in a concise form the best 
account that can be given at present of the nature 
and development of Babylonian religion. 


TuE Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Session 
of the American Philological Association, held 
last year, contain as usual a number of interesting 
and suggestive papers. We may single out a 
valuable one by Prof. Whitney on the “System 
of the Sanskrit Verb,” which he divides into four 
classes or ‘ systems ”—the present, the perfect, 
the aorist, and the future. He notices that while 
the simple or strong aorist is more than twice as 
frequent in the Rig-Veda than the sigmatic 
aorist, and the futures are only twenty in number, 
the aorists almost disappear in the later texts, 





less than fifty being found in Manu, the Sakun- 
tala, the Nala, and the Bhagavad-gita all together, 
whereas the futures, on the other hand, con- 
tinually grow more common. The conditional is 
the rarest of the tenses, one instance alone occur- 
ring in the Rig-Veda, not one in the Atharvan, 
and only seven in a total of 35,000 texts specially 
examined. Another valuable paper is furnished 
by Dr. Trumbull on the “ Algonkin Verb,” from 
which it appears that, whereas Dr. Friedrich 
Miiller denies the existence of a verb as dis- 
tinguished from the noun, as a matter of fact the 
names which must have been among the earliest 
formed are derived directly from “verbs.” It is 
interesting to learn also that there is a law of 
euphony in the Algonkin languages which regu- 
lates the vocal connexion of the formative with the 
principal root, and that the vowel of the root 
changes in the subjunctive mood, participles and 
gerundives when the action of the verb is general- 
ised or implies habit in the subject. Prof. March 
has a suggestive paper entitled “ What Acts are 
to be attributed to the Faculty of Speech, and 
how far are they Instinctive ?” in which he ob- 
serves that “children often make and use words 
for a long time without anyone else ever using 
them or even understanding them; and so do 
philosophers.” Equally suggestive is Prof. Porter’s 
oe on “The Terms: Substantive Verb, and 
Jerb of Existence; and the Nature of the Dis- 
tinction of Subject and Predicate.” Important 
papers were also read at the session by the Rev. 
J.C. Wightman, Prof. Sawyer, and Mr. Shearer 
on the English Alphabet and Spelling Reform. 
These followed upon the Report of the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of Spelling Re- 
form, which has already been noticed in the 
AcaDEMY. It is a pity that some papers were 
admitted which would have been better away. 
Thus Dr. Entler’s speculations on the Hebrew 
article carry us back to a pre-scientific period of 
Semitic philology, and stand in marked contrast 
to Prof. Whitney's cautious remarks on the “ Re- 
lationship between the Indo-European and 
Semitic” families of speech, which some scholars 
have not even yet given up the somewhat 
desperate attempt to discover. 


Tar Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. 
part 1, opens with an essay by Mr. Edward 
Thomas on “ Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates,” 
the main object of which is the showing that cer- 
tain Greek letters which occur on Bactrian coins 
possess numerical values, and represent a chro- 
nology reckoning back to the Seleucid era. The 
difficulty that these letters are generally only 
two, and of values less than one hundred, is ex- 
— away by Mr. Thomas, who shows that the 

undred was omitted, and suggests a parallel in 
the Indian cycle of Loko Kala, in which as soon 
as one century was over the people clean wiped it 
from their memories and sanguinely started once 
more with year one. This method, Mr. Thomas 
argues, was followed also on Bactrian coins. He 
adds an excursus on the wide extent of the 
Seleucid influence, and another on the Saka King 
Heraiis, of whom we have already heard a great 
deal, and whose portrait has been reproduced a 
considerable number of times within a few months, 
The Rev. A. H. Sayce contributes a long and im- 

ortant article on the “ Tenses of the Assyrian 

erb.” The concluding paragraph we quote, as 
showing roughly the results he has arrived at :— 
“I have now performed the task which I set before 
myself and have endeavoured to show, by the help of 
the Assyrian inscriptions (1) that Dr. Hincks was 
right in the distinctions he pointed out in the use of 
the Assyrian tenses, though wrong in the explanation 
he gave of them, and (2) that as regards the lst and 
2nd persons, the Semitic perfect originated in the 
attachment of the personal pronouns to a noun, and 
especially to the nomen agentis, while the Semitic im- 
perfect originated at an earlier period in the prefixing 
of the personal pronounsto an abstract noun, . . . 
Certain phenomena of comparative Semitic grammar 
incline me to believe that tue accepted division of the 
Semitic stock into Northernard Southern must be given 
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up, and that the truer theory would be to regard Ara- 
maic, Arabic, and Hebrew, as splitting off from Assyrian, 
after the separation of the latter from Southern Arabic 
(Ethiopic, &c.), and forming a single group for a time, 
Aramaic being the first to break off from the other 
two, and Arabic following next, to be brought after- 
wards under South Arabic influence, just as Hebrew 
(Phoenician) was under Assyrian. However this may 
be, it has, I think, been made quite clear that the 
Semitic verb has grown out of the noun. Such a 
fact is only in accordance with the statement of the 
native grammarians themselves, and is a fresh illus- 
tration of the radical difference that exists between 
the two chief representatives of the inflectional 
family of speech, the Aryan and the Semitic” 
(pp. 57-8). 

The interminable “Island of Bali” is continued 
(and not finished) in more than sixty pages, 
dealing with religion and caste; Major Mockler 
has a paper on ruins in Makran; and 8. Lane 
Poole concludes his series of articles on inedited 
Arabic coins with some extraordinary specimens 
from Arabia. 


The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian 
Scriptures in Correboration of Biblical History 
and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. By K. 
M. Banerjea. (Triibner.) It is difficult to cha- 
racterise this curious book. Mr. Banerjea is a 
good Sanskrit scholar, but he has certainly as yet 
no idea of the principles upon which a scientific 
comparison of words must rest. Ile believes that 
he has found the originals of the proper names of 
the Vedic Hymns in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
and that Semitic words which resemble Sanskrit 
words in sound “are identically the same.” Really 
it is high time that people should acquire some 
little knowledge of the science of language before 
rushing into print upon the subject. Mr. Banerjea 
is as ignorant of Assyrian as he is of Comparative 
Philology, and the whole book, therefore, teems 
with absurd blunders. Thus the Vedic Asura, 
we are told in the Preface, is the Assyrian Assur’, 
which was “a term of dignity and sanctity ;” and 
Assur-basa (“ Assur-exists ”) “ is a pure Sanskrit 
term—the residence of the Asuras.” Abba is 
neither Assyrian nor does it mean “ the sea,” as 
Mr. Banerjea fancies, who compares it with the 
Sanskrit abdhi; and uddi is equally non-existent. 
The Hebrew musharathim (read méshar’thim) is 
identified with the Zend zarath and the Sanskrit 
jartta, and the word xjjpvé “is derived from 
ynpus.” But further examples are needless, The 
historical truth of Genesis and the rudiments of 
Christian Doctrine are hardly likely to be sup- 
ported by such “discoveries ;” nor will the 
Biblical account of the Confusion of Tongues gain 
much by the Iebrew affinities Mr. Banerjea has 
lighted upon in the isolating Khassia language. 
Archdeacon Pratt, again, is not quite that 
authority in England which he seems to be in 
India. 








FINE ART. 


The Ancient Sculptures in the Roof of Nor- 
wich Cathedral Described and Illustrated. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich, and Henry Symonds, 
M.A., Rector of Tivetshall; to which is 
added a History of the See of Norwich 
from its Foundation to the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries, by Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D., and Edward Hailstone, 
Esq., Jun. (London: The Autotype Fine 
Art Company; Norwich: H. W. Stacy, 
1876.) 

Ir has been reserved for the present age to 

discover what is the use of a dean. He 

has to bestow a lively interest on his cathe- 
dral, to have a constant eye to the preser- 
vation of the fabric, and to make the services 


which are held within its walls models of 


beauty, solemnity, and practical efficiency. 





The sumptuous volume which Dr. Goulburn 
has recently published is the natural fruit 
of the true decanal feeling which public 
opinion has formed or fostered. He has 
found it impossible to spend his life beneath 
the shadow of a cathedral without desiring 
to become minutely acquainted with the 
structure and its history, and thus, almost 
in spite of himself, he has become in his 
later days an antiquarian and ecclesiologist. 
Not that he ever quite forgets his vocation 
of preacher, or suppresses any of the “ ser- 
mons in stones” which he finds made ready 
to his hand and which his peculiar notions 
of fitness urge him to introduce. And 
hereby, as well as by the mal-arrangement of 
his matter, he seems to us to have some- 
what lessened the great value of his work. 
For, though we do not doubt that his ac- 
count of the roof sculptures would by itself 
be welcome to students of sacred and 
legendary art, and are sure that his History 
of the See of Norwich would be prized by 
a still larger circle of readers, we certainly 
fail to see what is or can be gained by 
treating these two subjects in alternate 
chapters of the same volume, and by giving 
—on the title-page, at least—a more promi- 
nent place to the less important of the 
two. We are glad to have nothing more to 
say in depreciation of a book which attracts 
favour at the outset by the beauty of its 
typography and illustrations, and which 
bears abundant evidence of loving and con- 
scientious labour upon its every page. 

With the main features of Norwich Cathe- 
dral—its graceful spire, long unbroken nave, 
and apsidal east-end— most persons are 
familiar, but many may have overlooked the 
remarkable series of sculptured bosses with 
which its roof is decorated. They are, in- 
deed, too far removed from sight to attract 
attention ; and, moreover, until lately have 
been obscured by a coating of brown-wash. 
It was in the removal of this disfigurement 
that their great merit was brought to light, 
and an opportunity afforded for testing the 
correctness of the descriptionsof them written 
by Philip Browne, the parish clerk of Win- 
farthing, about a century ago. 

The sculptures represent the chief events 
in Scripture History from the Creation to 
the reign of Solomon, and from the birth of 
Christ to the Final Judgment. In most in- 
stances the design is easy to interpret, and, 
as the date of execution is comparatively 
late (circa 1463), there is no difficulty in 
obtaining illustrations from contemporary 
literature and art. For instance, the sculp- 
tures in the Hotel de Ville at Louvain be- 
long to precisely the same period, and may 
have been executed by the same artists, and 
the subjects and their treatment may be still 
more aptly compared with the fresco-paint- 
ings in the Campo Santo at Pisa, and with 
the Nuremberg Chronicle. 

The variations in treatment are sometimes 
very curious. Thus the English sculptor 
represents Joseph (just as does our Prayer- 
Book version of the Psalms) suffering pun- 
ishment in the stocks; while Benozzo Goz- 
zoli, adhering more strictly to the Hebrew 
text, depicts him as a manacled prisoner 
thrust into gaol. The stocks, familiar ob- 
jects to English eyes in the fifteenth century, 
were never used in Italy as a common mode 











of punishment. Again, King Solomon jn 
all his glory wears at Norwich a crown with 
seven strawberry-leaf ornaments, and over 
his shoulders a loose robe with ermine cape, 
such as we find in the conventional pictures 
of English monarchs. In his right hand he 
carries a cruciform church which bears a 
general likeness to Norwich Cathedral. The 
Nuremberg Chronicle represents him very 
differently. He is there clad in robes of 
great magnificence ; his hands hold the orb 
and sceptre, and the temple that is intro. 
duced bears less similitude to a Christian 
church than to a Moorish mosque. In the 
treatment of the Last Supper there is 
not much to recall Lionardo’s celebrated 
fresco. Only eight apostles are seated at the 
table, three on each side, and one at either 
end ; our Lord’s hand rests upon a dish con- 
taining two fishes, while the bread and 
chalice occupy less conspicuous positions. 
There are two representations of the Cruci- 
fixion—the nailing to the cross and the 
hanging thereon—and in both the subject is 
treated in a thoroughly realistic manner. 
Neither the Virgin nor any of the disciples 
are introduced into the scene, which is 
wholly filled by the active participators, 
cleverly grouped around the central object. 
With the Dean’s interpretations we cannot 
always agree. For example, we are unable 
to see in No. xiii., in the tenth bay, ‘‘ Our 
Lord commanding one of the disciples to 
gather the fragments.” To our eyes it sug- 
gests Judas receiving the betrayal money 
from the chief priest. Again, No. xvi., in 
the eleventh bay, is said to be “ Pilate’s wife 
sending a messenger to him.” This incident 
seems to us too trivial to have been repre- 
sented ; may it not be the interview of Peter 
with the maid-servant? We should cer- 
tainly expect to find some representation of 
Peter’s denial, and unless it be in this par- 
ticular composition, we should look for it in 
vain. 

The whole series of sculptures embraces 
no less than 242 distinct compositions, all of 
which are more or less meritorious and 
interesting, and some are remarkably clever 
and beautiful. They have been admirably 
reproduced by means of the autotype process, 
and will repay a close and patient examina- 
tion. 

The length to which our remarks on this 
section of the Dean’s volume have extended 
precludes us from doing justice to the history 
of the see, which is treated pari passu with 
the sculptures in the cathedral roof. We 
suppose that the author found a link be- 
tween the two subjects in the fact that the 
sculptures were introduced by a_ bishop, 
and, having been led to examine his bio- 
graphy, was tempted to do the same for 
other occupants of the see. Be this as 
it may, we are too much the gainers by 
Dr. Goulburn’s researches to find fault 
with him for having undertaken them. We 
would rather urge their continuance, and 
suggest to the Dean that he should give us 
a complete History of the Cathedral and of 
the see, instead of dealing with one feature 
of the former and one period of the episco- 
pate. In the present volume the chief interest 
centres in Herbert de Losinga—the “ gloz- 
ing” bishop as his enemies called him—who 
was the real founder of Norwich Cathedral. 
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Dunwich, Elmham, and Thetford had been 
successively the sees of the East Angiian 
bishops, and it was to the last of these three 
places that Herfast, the first Norman Bishop 
of East Anglia, removed the see, because of 
the superior importance of the place. Its 
dignity was shortlived, for within little more 
than twenty years Herbert had purchased 
the see of Thetford from William Rufus and 
transferred it to Norwich, atoning for the 
sin of simony by a display of church- 
building zeal which has seldom found a 
parallel. Dean Goulburn does more than 
justice to the Bishop’s character, in which 
ambition seems to have had as large a place 
as piety. An interesting account is given 
of William, the boy-martyr of Norwich, and 
in the Lives of John of Oxford (Bishop 
Herbert’s most illustrious successor) and of 
Bishop Dispencer there is evidence of ex- 
tensive research. Of the later occupants of 
the see not much need be said. Lyhart is 
chiefly remembered by his architectural 
works, in which the sculptured bosses we 
have already noticed are included ; Jane was 
bishop for little more than a year, Nykke 
was in every way a disgrace to his order, 
and Rugg, with whom the roll concludes, 
was neither by character nor circumstances 
fitted to add lustre to the annals of the see. 
These, however, have not yet come to an 
end, but offer abundant material for the 
employment of that “learned leisure” which 
is supposed to pertain to the office of a 
Dean. Cuaries J. Rosrnson. 








JAPANESE FANS. 


Ix his just-published Report to the Foreign Office, 
her Majesty’s Acting Consul for Hiogo and Osaka, 
in Japan, tells us that the latter place is the 
a city for the manufacture of the ogt, or 
olding fans, all descriptions of the bamboo kind 
being made there, while the figures, writing, c., 
are executed in Kiyéto. The superior fans, called 
uchiwa, are manufactured in Kiyéto, and are 
extensively used by the better classes of Japanese, 
while the inferior kinds of the same description 
come from Fushimi and Tokié. Mr. Annesley 
cites, from a local authority, some interesting 
particulars respecting the manufacture of the ogi, 
or folding fans, of which the following are the 
salient features:—When the printed sheets which 
are to form the two sides of the fans have been 
handed over to the workman, together with the 
bamboo slips for the ribs, his first business is to 
fold the two sheets which are to form the fan, so 
that they will retain the crease. This is done by 
placing them between two pieces of heavily-oiled 
paper, which are properly creased, and the four are 
then folded up together and placed under pressure. 
When sufficient time has elapsed the sheets are 
taken out, and the moulds used again, the released 
sheets being packed up for at least twenty-four 
hours in their folds. ‘The next process is to take 
the ribs (which are temporarily arranged in order 
ona wire) and “set” them into their places on 
one of the sheets, after it has been spread out on a 
block-and pasted. A dash of paste then gives the 
woodwork adhesive powers, and that part of the 


| process is finished by affixing the remaining piece 


of paper. The fan has to be folded up and opened 
three or four times before the folds get into proper 
shape, and by the time it is put by to dry it has 
received an amount of handling that no foreign 
paper would endure. The qualities of native paper 
now used are not nearly so good as those of which 
the old fans were made, and in consequence the 
style of manufacture has had to be changed. In- 
stead of first pasting the two faces of the fan 
together, and then runving in the painted ribs, the 





ribs are square, and, as mentioned above, are 
pasted in their places. The outside lacquered 
pieces and the fancy work are all dene in Osaka 
and Kiyéto, and some of the designs in gold 
lacquer on bone are really artistic, but the demand 
for the highly ornamented fans is not great. When 
the insides are dry, the riveting of the pieces 
together (including the outer covering) is rapidly 
done, and a dash of varnish quickly finishes the fan. 








ART SALES. 


On the 17th inst. Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold a collection of armour and arms be- 
longing to the late Hereditary Champion Dymoke, 
from Scrivelsby Court:—The cap-d-pie suit of 
arms of an officer of the Guard of Queen Elizabeth, 
engraved and gilt with a double E interlaced and 
royal crown, figure of Mercury and _ trophies, 
dated 1585—the suit used by the Champion at the 
Coronation of George I., selected from the Royal 
Armoury and retained by him as his customary 
fee—sold for 1,350 gs.; another cap-d-pie suit of 
steel armour, the garter and motto engraved on 
the left leg, 83 gs.; a large Bucentaur glaive of 
the Guard of the Doge of Venice, dated 1554, 
11} gs.; Florentine morion, time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, embossed and gilt, 37 gs.; portion of a 
saddle, engraved and gilt with scrolls, trophies, 
and the double E (the other portion is at Windsor 
Castle), 24 gs.; halbert, same period, pierced and 
engraved blade, 114 gs.; another, with the arms 
of Burgundy, the ragged staff and double FE, 
date 1593, 16 gs.; Italian glaive, engraved and gilt, 
20 gs.; a set of six panels, and three medallions 
of Beauvais tapestry, with pastoral trophies and 
vases of flowers, 390 gs.; a panel of French 
tapestry, Diana in a bosquet, Cupids set on dark- 
green ground, 40 gs.; panel of Brussels tapestry, 
with allegorical figures and arabesque borders, 
with the crown and badge of Prince of Wales 
(probably Charles II.), 152 gs. ; another Brussels 
tapestry, with the Elements, 80 gs. ; another, sub- 
ject from Roman history, 48 gs.; four pieces, sub- 
jects from the history of Queen Esther, 81/.; 
Flemish tapestry of sixteenth or seventeenth 
century—Victory of Pompey over the Pirates— 
with the Brussels mark of two B's, 50 gs. ; Flemish 
tapestry, of fifteenth century—subject, the Triumph 
of Intellect over the Fates: Fame, in a chariot, 
with a many-mouthed trumpet sounds the glory 
of the great men of the earth, who are walking in 
procession round her—a grand and remarkably 
tine piece of tapestry, 95 gs. On the 19th were 
sold, among other decorative objects, a carved and 
gilt Italian cassone or marriage-coffer, the front 
painted with a Roman triumph, by Dello Delli of 
Florence, 50/.; a pair of small three-light or- 
moulu wall-lights, 234 gs.; a pair of bronze fire- 
dogs, with dragons, 15/. 5s.; pair of Nankin jars 
and covers, blue arabesques on white ground, 
85 gs.; pair of jars, enamelled with flowers and 
surmounted by kylins, 49/.; Buen Retiro group of 
three figures, 16 gs.; blue and white Oriental 
cistern, 24 gs. 

Messrs, Curistrz, Manson and Woops sold 
recently a series of early English pictures, most 
of ‘which were attributed to Morland and his 
“school,” the “ schcol ” being probably responsible 
for more of the works than Morland himself 
would have been inclined to answer for. Among 
the many sold, we cite the prices of a few only :— 
an Interior of a Stable, with several horses and 
figures, sold for 10/. 10s.; a set of six hunting- 
scenes, such as George Stubbs, the accurate painter 
of race-horses, used to depict, went for 25/. 10s. ; 
a Winter Scene, with a donkey introduced into 
the landscape, 8/. 8s.; a Moor Scene, with cattle 
and horses, 15/. 15s.; an engraved picture, or a 
copy of the same, in which the artist departed from 
his usual rustic subjects for stories that point a 
moral, fetched only 15/. 15s.; and its companion, 
unengraved, produced a like sum. 


Messrs. Sormepy, WILKINSON AND IlopGE 





sold on Tuesday week, two or three large col- 
lections of engravings, one of which contained 
works after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Morland, and 
others of the English school, and another of which 
was rich in modern etchings, by Bracquemond, 
Flameng, Lhermitte, Veyrassat, Charles Jacque, 
Feyen Perrin, Gautier, De Nittis, &c. The 
prices fetched by these etchings when offered 
singly—one etching to the lot—are not such as it 
would be of value to chronicle in these columns. 


Tue day preceding the sale of French etchings 
and miscellaneous engravings, the same firm sold 
the second portion of duplicates from a celebrated 
public collection—the Fitzwilliam Museum—the 
first portion of whose surplus stock had been 
similarly disposed of last year. The prices fetched 
were not high, the quality of the works, with few 
exceptions, being by no means remarkable. 
Among many pieces of Heinrich Aldegrever, the 
Virgin Seated, to her right a lily, fell for 32.; a 
portrait of Johann Van Leyden, fine and rare, 
realised 6/, 15s, (Fawcett). By Albrecht Alt- 
dorfer there was nothing that fetched a price of 
mark. By Hans Sebald Beham there was a set 
of twelve little prints— The Labours of Hercules 
—which fell for 6/. 17s. 6d. (Lauser); and by 
the same engraver the Little Buffoon—a bril- 
liant impression—2/. 4s, (Noseda), and a coat 
of arms with parroquet and fleur-de-lis—unde- 
scribed by Bartsch—3/, 10s. By Albert Diirer, 
the Smail Passion—a set of sixteen pieces, 
of which some were good—fell for 10/. 5s. ; 
the Saint Jerome in his Cell, in good preservation, 
reached 19/. 5s. (Lauser); and Love's Offer, 
111. 10s. (Fawcett). By Lucas van Leyden and 
Rembrandt there was little or nothing of price; a 
Jael Killing Sisera, by Lukas van Leyden, going 
for 31. 3s.; and The Flight into Egypt, in the 
style of Elsheimer, by Rembrandt, fetching only 
4]. 18s. By Martin Schéngauer there was the Saint 
Lawrence, fair, but injured. It went for 5/. 12s. 6d, 


WE should direct attention to the great Bewick 
Sale to take place on August 8, and following 
day. It comprises the collection of the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, the author of the Bewicl: Collector. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Grosvenor Gallery is to be closed shortly, 
to open, however, re-gilded and more brilliant 
than before, for an Autumn Exhibition of Water- 
Colour drawings of chosen excellence. This, 
again, will be followed by a Collection of Old 
Masters in the winter. 


M. LraRos has, we are informed, begun a series 
of two-hour studies, like the four heads which he 
exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery, of the Pro- 
fessors of University College in Gower Street; 
and intends to present them when completed to 
the College. The four heads of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, it has already been announced, have been 
presented by the artist to the Science and Art 
Department for the use of students, 


Dr. Brx£tas writes to us from Athens :— 

“ Mr. Stamataky has just returned to Athens from 
Spata, a site on the other side of the Hymettus, 
where he had been sent by the Archaeological Society 
of Athens. A few months ago a large subterranean 
tomb, excavated in the live rock, had been diseovered 
there. It appears that it had been rifled in ancient 
times; but the local authorities, on finding accidentally 
the entrance to the tomb some months ago, had 
managed to pick up some objects, which they sent to 


the Ministry of Public Instruction here. These 
objects, reminding one of the style of the Mykenae 
treasure, led the Archaeological Socicty to undertake 


a more thorough search. Mr. Stamataky's mission to 
this end has been most successful, as he has come back 
with a real treasure, which he has succeeded in dis- 
covering among the rubbish inside the excavation. 
The objects in gold are not numerous, but are very 
much like those found in Mykenae. The most im- 
portant and interesting objects are some small ivory 
tablets covered with sculpture of a decidedly Assyrian 
type. Owing no doubt to Mr. Stamataky’s ancient 
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redecessors in searching in this tomb, all bulky cb- 
jects had been removed, so that the collection now 
happily secured for the museum of Greece consists 
of very small objects; but their importance 1s not 
of course to be reckoned by their size. Their number 
reaches about one thousand in all. 


Tur East Anglian Daily Times states that a 
stained glass window, to the memory of John 
Constable, has just been placed in the parish 
church of East Bergholt, the artist’s birthplace, 
and the scene of much of his work. 


Bonnat's great portrait of M. Thiers, which 
formed one of the chief attractions of the last 
Salon in Paris, has been photographed by Messrs. 
Ad. Braun et Cie. 


GarINsBorouGH’s renowned portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, painted for her, and pre- 
sented to the father of the present owner (Mr. 
John Foster), will be publicly exhibited at the 
Byron Gallery, 26 Savile Row, Regent Street, on 
and after Saturday, the 28th inst. 


Mr. Boventon is far advanced with a picture 
on which he has been engaged for some time past, 
and which is destined for the Corcoran Museum. 
The subject has been selected from the early 
history of New York, an episode of the rule of a 
well-known Dutch Governor, William the Testy. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to arbitrarily 
prohibit smoking. The orderly New-Nether- 
landers did not, however, tear down the placards 
by which Governor William made his pleasure 
known, but they took advantage of a fine summer 
evening to assemble in solemn session round his 
door-steps. There they sat, for they brought out 
their chairs and benches and ranged them row 
after row in front of the house; all the grave men 
of the city, pipe in mouth, puffed in council, 
while the lads and women gathered behind them 
in sober enjoyment of the scene Out rushes 
William from his open door, violently expostulating, 
and followed by his wife; but he is greeted by 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, and sees that the whole 
population, even the very guardians of the peace, 
are arrayed against him. Not only merchants and 
townsfolk, but even the elders of the Church, 
solemn in official black and bands; nay, fronting 
him, in the midst, is the very trumpeter who had 
proclaimed the edict, and on whose stalwart 
strength he had relied for the execution of its 
provisions. The scene is put before us with a 
background of quaint seventeenth-century houses, 
and the treatment of the figures, which are very 
carefully studied, shows not only that delicacy of 
colour and feeling which always distinguishes 
Mr. Boughton, but considerable thoroughness of 
characterisation, and much quiet humour. Among 
other recent works by the same painter, is a por- 
trait of a little girl in a Norman peasant dress. To 
this portrait there is a charming landscape back- 
ground—indeed, it is perhaps not quite background 
enough, or perhaps, from not being painted in the 
same way, the figure is not én the landscape, and 
so the one seems to contest with the other for the 
chief place and attention. A third picture by 
Mr. Boughton is The Kissing Bridge. Here the 
landscape, which is very good in arrangement, is 
deep in snow. The bridge, and the two couples 
who in accordance with a time-honoured custom 
have walked out from New York to visit it, 
occupy the foreground. The girls and their com- 
panions wear, it need hardly be said, the now 
popular costume of the close of the last century— 
a costume which “Mr. Boughton was one of the 
first to bring into vogue, and which is full of 
charm and elegance in skilful hands-—and the 
fresh young faces, bright with youth and feeling, 
nestling in their furs, tell gaily out from the 
winter snow under the darkening sky. 


Mr. Wootner’s colossal statue of Sir Thomas 
White (for Merchant Taylors’) is now far ad- 
vanced, and he has also recently executed a bust 
of Mr. Huxley, which is not only excellently like 
and life-like in broad and general character, but 





rich in surface with that varied and expressive 
modelling which always gives interest to Mr. 
Woolner’s busts and medallions. 


Tue portrait of Mr. Cox, Bodleian Librarian, 
by Mr. Watts, promises to be a fine work. The 
complicated nature of the general expression of 
the face has been finely observed. The predomi- 
nance is given to a look of acute intelligence, as 
befits the keen-eyed detector of that arch-impostor 
Simonides, but Mr. Watts has seen also the sensi- 
tiveness, the kindliness of nature, and the fine lines 
of genial mockery always ready to play about the 
mouth. Mr. Watts has also recently terminated a 
very admirable portrait of Mr. Frederick Cockerell. 
The effort after style, which always preoccupies 
Mr. Watts, and which sometimes disturbs and 
obscures his rendering of certain types, has in this 
case lent itself to the achievement of a masterly 
and complete portrait. Mr. Watts has also on 
hand three large designs, The Birth of Eve, The 
Temptation, and The Repentance; but he is at 
present chiefly engaged in carrying out a colossal 
equestrian statue of Hugh Lupus for the Duke of 
Westminster. This statue is, however, like the 
three designs from the Story of Eve, in too in- 
complete a state for description. 


Messrs. Sampson Low anv Co. have just 
issued a new oleograph of Franz Hals’ famous 
picture in the Haarlem collection (No. 57), 
Meeting of the Officers of the Archers of the Order 
of St. Andrew. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute will be held on August 7 to 14 inclusive, 
at Hereford, under the = of the Bishop of 
the Diocese. Among the objects to be visited and 
described are the Cathedral at Hereford, Ludlow 
Castle and Church, and the Church of Leominster ; 
Sutton Walls and Marden Church; Kilpeck 
Church and Castle, Ewyas Harold Castle and 
Church and Abbey Dore Church; Madley Church 
and Belmont Priory ; Goodrich Castle and Flanes- 
ford Priory; Kenchester (Magna Castra), Offa's 
Dyke, Byford, Monnington, and Bredwardine 
Churches, and Credenhill Church and Camp ; and 
lastly, Tewkesbury Abbey. 

Lorp Ronatp Leveson Gower has accepted 
the office of President of the Art Department at 
the forthcoming Congress to be held at Aberdeen. 


Amone recent additions to the Department of 
Greek and Roman Sculptures in the British 
Museum may be mentioned a large marble disc 
with reliefs sculptured in a minute, carefully- 
finished, cameo-like manner, and representing the 
destruction of the Niobides by Apollo and Artemis 
on Mount Sipylus, which is indicated by the rocky 
ground of the relief. The composition is arranged 
in four horizontal fields, in the uppermost of 
which are Apollo and Artemis, both in the act of 
drawing their bows. In the next field are the 
sons of Niobe, dead or falling. A group on the 
extreme left of this field consists of one of the sons 
supporting his young sister, in an attitude which 
recals strikingly the group in Stark’s Niobe und die 
Niobiden, pl. xiv., 5,6. Among the fallen and 
falling sons are attitudes more or less identical 
with the Florentine figures (Stark, pl. xiii., 2, 3), 
and the reliefs in Stark, pl. iii, 1 and 3. The 
youth in a violent attitude to the left as given in 
both these reliefs is repeated in the marble disc 
of the Museum, while the figure of Artemis on 
the relief No. 3 is the same as on the disc. The 
third field of the disc is occupied by Niobe and 
her daughters, with the addition on the extreme 
left of the youth just mentioned. The sons were 
slain first, and perhaps it is to signify this that 
they are in the upper field nearest to the destroy- 
ing deities. This field, with Niobe and her 
daughters, has been greatly injured in the disc. 
In the lowermost field occurs the familiar group 
of the patdagogos protecting his charge, as in the 
group in the Louvre, to which two of the Floren- 
tine statues correspond. On the disc the paidagogos 
has charge of a girl, not a boy as we should ex- 
pect, and as he appears in these two groups. Seve- 











ral of the figures have been almost entirely broken 
away ; still, one can see that the artist has adhered 
to the number of seven sons and seven daughters, 
In Homer's version of the myth there are six sons 
and six daughters, and elsewhere they are men- 
tioned as twice nine. Whether this disc with 
its reliefs may be made to assist in solvin 

the difficult question as to how the Florentine 
statues had been originally arranged remains to be 
seen. It may be mentioned that this subject was 
executed in ivory on the door of the temple of 
Apollo Palatinus at Rome, the companion subject 
being the destruction of the Gauls. This fact, 
which is handed down by Propertius, is interest- 
ing in view of the ivory-like workmanship of this 
relief, which very probably also comes from Rome, 


ANOTHER recent addition is a small terra-cotta 
representing in relief, and = Actaeon being 
transformed into a stag and attacked by his own 
hounds. He falls backward to the ground as his 
dogs leap upon him; antlers spring from his head. 
Artemis, the goddess who ene about the 
transformation because he had seen her bathing, 
advances against him from the right. This inter- 
esting relief is from Alexandria. 


THE new gallery for the exhibition of sculpture 
which has just been built for the British Museum 
on the space between the entrance hall and the 
Reading-Room is to be occupied by the Lycian 
sculptures brought home by Sir Charles Fellows, 
except such of them as belong to an archaic 
period of art. These latter will remain in what 
used to be the Lycian Room along with other 
specimens of archaic sculpture which will be col- 
lected there. The principal objects in the new 
room will be the friezes, statues, columns and 
other architectural members of the so-called Nereid 
monument, and two large tombs, of the kind 

eculiar to Lycia, in which a structure of wood 
is imitated in the marble. The Lycian Room, 
which before was so greatly crowded that some of 
its most interesting sculptures were practically 
lost to visitors, will now be relieved to an agree- 
able extent, while the statues and friezes of the 
Nereid monument will, in their new place, be more 
available for students. 


We hear that Mr. Alfred Hunt has been in 
Norway since the month of May. It will be of 
great interest to see what so eminent and refined a 
— of landscape will make of the natural 
eatures, lights and colours of a country which 
thus far has hardly ever been treated in art with 
any subtlety of beauty. 


WE hear that Mr. Inchbold, whose health gave 
cause for anxiety, is materially better, and that 
some work of his, representing the landscape of 
Algiers, offers points of new interest. 


Tue Liverpool Art Club, which on several 
occasions has rendered substantial service to the 
cause of art-knowledge in the North, proposes, we 
hear, that its next exhibition shall be of a light 
kind. The club has decided to get together a 
Loan Collection of Fans. All fans of an artistic 
character, or of an historic interest, are elegible, 
including those of which the framework is inlaid, 
jewelled, enamelled, or carved. The decorations, 
it seems, may consist of painting, embroidery, 
applied work, lace, feathers or birds; and the 
materials of paper, ivory, silk, pearl, bamboo, palm 
leaves, metal, or wood. We wish the committee 
well in an enterprise success in which will carry 
us back to the artistic graces of the last century. 
Is it too much to hope that the club will possess 
itself of the Cousin Pon’s greatest treasure—the 
fan which Watteau painted for Mdme, de Pom- 
padour ? 


Disrrict exhibitions of works of art are, we 
are glad to say, becoming more frequent in 


England. Just now at Wokingham there is a 
very interesting show, the objects in which are 
all drawn from the immediate locality. And at 
Derby a more considerable exhibition has been 
opened. It includes several first-rate examples of 
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English art: among them a Gainsborough that 
figured in the last exhibition of Old Masters at 
Burlington House, where its exceptional and 

uliar power was rightly held to atone for its 
lack of popular beauty. 


An Artistic Congress is to be held at Antwerp 
on the occasion of the tercentenary celebration 
of the birth of Rubens, in order to consider various 

uestions in relation to the development of art. 
The section of Legislation will consider especially 
the vexed question concerning the rights of the 
artist over his work and the proper means of pre- 
venting counterfeiting and fraud, also the practical 
measures to be taken for producing proof of 
fraudulent reproduction. The section of Aesthetic 
and Philosophy proposes the questions :— 

“1, What is the significance of Rubens in art, and 
what influence has he exerted on the Belgian and on 
foreign schools? 2. What is the influence of dcmo- 
cracy on art ?” 

The section Artistic and Economic :— 

‘1, How may a greater impulse be given to monu- 
mental painting, so as to restore it to the importance 
it formerly held, especially 4s regards Belgium? 2. 
Ought the Government to intervene for the encourage- 
ment of art? 3. Is centralisation useful or hurtful 
jn matters of art? 4. Is it nut desirable, in the in- 
terests of art, to render accessible to all the artistic 
treasures contained in the various State establish- 
ments?” ® 
Section of Architecture :— 

“1, Ought not each country to respect in its build- 
ings the traditions of its national architecture? 
Thus in Belgium would it not be better to return to 
the types of the thirteenth to seventeenth centuries, 
adapting them simply to modern necessities? 2. Is it 
not desirable that the State should have a right of 
control over its architecture, especially over modern 
constructions in the neighbourhood of old monu- 
ments ?” 

Section of History :— 

“ What are the existing materials for a history of 

the works of Rubens?” 


TuE only candidates who were presented by the 
French Academy for its biennial prize of 20,000 frs. 
were M. Chapu, the sculptor, and M. Vandremer, 
the architect. The competition was very close, 
but M. Chapu obtained the award by two votes, 
for his figure of Za Jeunesse on the monument to 
Henri Regnault. The prize is considered a great 
honour, for it is the only one given by the five 
sections of the Institute united. It used only to 
be given every ten years, but has lately been made 
biennial, and is awarded to the work or the dis- 
covery which has done most honour or most ser- 
vice to France within the period of ten years, 


THE question having arisen as to whether the 
— statue of Emperor William IV., for 
which the sculptor Calandrelli lately received 
the commission, should be set up in the National 
Gallery of Berlin or outside that building, it was 
determined at last to refer the matter to the 
Emperor himself, who has, it seems, decided that 
two provisional statues should be executed of 
different sizes, and their effect tried in each of 
the respective places. This curious decision is 
likely to prove somewhat expensive, for Calan- 
drelli’s design includes a pedestal with four alle- 
gorical figures, and is altogether an elaborate work. 


Tue French papers express deep regret at the 
death of M. Benvignat, the learned conservator of 
the Museum Wicar, at Lille. M. Benvignat was 
an architect of great note in Lille, where many 
of the public buildings were his work. He was 
besides a distinguished painter; but his chief 
ability lay in his extensive knowledge and accu- 
rate judgment of works of art, qualities which 
found fitting employment in his offices of conser- 
vator of the Lille Museum and President of the 
Société des Sciences et des Arts, 


Tue Count Pompeo Gherardi, the founder and 
eons of the Royal Raphael Academy at 
rbino,andaman highly esteemed throughout Italy 
for the services he has rendered to art and artists, 


died somewhat suddenly on the 4th of this month. 
The Count Pompeo Gherardi was a devoted 
worshipper of Raphael, and it is entirely owing to 
his exertions that the little town of Urbino, which 
for so long simply reposed on its glory of having 
given birth to Raphael, has been roused to fresh 
artistic activity. The Academy founded by 
Gherardi has, indeed, become quite a centre for art 
discussion in Italy, and its organ, Z/ Raffaello, is 
not only admitted as an authority over all Italy 
but has even found its way into art circles in 
England. Gherardi contributed largely to other 
journals besides J? Raffaello, and has done much 
both by his reviews and his monographs on various 
subjects to promote a knowledge of art, and to 
cultivate a taste for it. One of his recent works 
was alist of all the illustrious men whom his 
country had produced. 








THE STAGE. 
FRENCH PLAYS AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 


Tue French performances at the Gaiety, which 
will be brought to a close this week, have not 
been so successful in attracting audiences as 
might reasonably have been expected from the 
variety and importance of Mr. Hollingshead’s 
rogramme, . Febvre and Mdme. Chaumont 
om both performed to stalls and boxes rarely more 
than half filled; and the Vaudeville company, whose 
engagement terminates the series, have in like 
manner been received by audiences which may 
have been fit but have unquestionably been few. 
The causes of this lack of patronage for a kind of 
entertainment which in its season has rarely 
gone unrewarded on our stage, are not very 
easy to determine; though, in the case of 
M. Parade and his associates, it may partly 
be attributed to failure to produce any strik- 
ing novelty. Le Procts Veauradieux, already 
sufficiently familiar to English playgoers in the 
shape of The Great Divorce Case at the Criterion, 
is an amusing piece; but it is certainly inferior in 
humorous invention to many plays of the same 
class which have lately been seen in London. Its 
scenes are overburthened with trumpery episodes 
of a farcical kind, and the humour of Mdme. 
Alexis’s Ca n’est pas vrai, Monsieur, cannot hide 
the fact that overbearing mothers-in-law have now 
fairly earned a claim to rest awhile from their 
duties on the stage. Compared, indeed, with the 
pieces in which we have been accustomed to see 
the excellent company of the Vaudeville on the 
occasion of their visits to London, MM. Delacour 
and Hennequin’s comedy can only be regarded as 
marking a lamentable decline ; nor is it without a 
sense of humiliation that we find M. Parade repre- 
senting the dull and profligate old gentleman of 
Le Procés Veauradteux, while we recall his admir- 
able acting in Rabagas or Nos Intimes, in asso- 
ciation with Mdme. Fargueil and M. Delannoy. 
How far it may be true that the répertotre of 
the company has on this occasion been limited by 
the interdict of our dramatic censor I have no 
means of knowing, though the official approval 
accorded to Le Procés Veauradieux ought to go 
some way towards relieving the present Lord 


-Chamberlain of any suspicion of prudery. This 


week the management have revived MM. 
Barriére and Thiboust’s Aux Crochets d'un 
Gendre, an excellent piece in its way ; but that 
way is the way of Scribe and his school, 
whereas, apart from recognised standard works, 
the preference of the public may always be 
presumed to be in favour of pieces which 
represent the modern spirit of the French stage. 
Nevertheless MM. Barriére and Thiboust’s pla 

should be seen if only for the sake of M. Parade’s 
performance of his original part of Honoré Bel- 
jJames—a character conceived in the truest spirit 
of satire, and developed in a succession of situa- 
tions strictly pertaining to the domain of comedy. 
The notion of a shifty dependant who oppresses 
his benefactor by his very humility, accepts bene- 





fits with eagerness while he resents the imputa- 





tion of need which they necessarily convey, and 
makes the prosperity of the man who befriends him 
a text for spiteful observations and homilies on 
the vanity of human wishes, is not altogether 
new; but in the case of M. Beljames these attri- 
butes are accompanied by a sense of indefeasible 
superiority to the unfortunate son-in-law who 
is the object of all this persecution, and a 
tendency to dignified attitudes and oratorical 
graces which, in combination with M. Parade’s 
grave humour, contribute greatly to the inex- 
haustible amusement afforded by this impersona- 
tion. 


In the little piece entitled Suzanne et les Deux 
Vieillards, for the sake of which the comedy has 
been rather unceremoniously reduced in length, 
we have a manifest souvenir of situations in M. 
Emile Augier’s Za Cigué, an older piece by many 
years. There is competition on the part of two 
old gentlemen for the hand of a delightful young 
lady, of whom they are the guardians and bene- 
factors; but, as in some grotesque races where the 
prizes are only to be adjudged to the hindmost it 
1s customary for each rider to direct his efforts 
solely to bringing about the triumph of his neigh- 
bour, so is it at first with these two lovers. It isin 
fact rather for the young lady’s advantage than 
from any more selfish reason that these old 
friends and excellent gentlemen have persuaded 
themselves that it is expedient to marry her to 
one or other; and hence there is nothing incon- 
sistent in the circumstance that each is as lavish 
in praise of the other's good qualities as he is re- 
solute in depreciating his own claims. By-and- 
by, however, there comes a change. Unwilling 
to offend or to incur the reproach of ingratitude, 
yet decidedly inclined to prefer a more eligible 
suitor in the shape of a young music-master—a 
nephew of her benefactors— who haunts the 

lace, Suzanne, by adroitly feigning to be wholly 
insensible to the self-depreciation of one of her 
elderly suitors, contrives to excite the jealousy of 
the other. Thereupon a complete revolution in 
the position of aflairs—mutual admiration gra- 
dually giving way to reciprocal disparage- 
ment, and a tendency in an to take a far 
more flattering view of his own pretensions. 
Finally, as Suzanne has shrewdly foreseen, the 
only practical solution of the difficulty is to hand 
the lady over to the nephew as a neutral person, 
whose triumph at all events inflicts no wound on 
the vanity and self-esteem of the older rivals. 
This amusing trifle, which is one of the early 
pieces of M. Meilhac, enjoyed, on its production 
at the Vaudeville some years ago, a success due 
mainly to its merits, but also in no slight degree 
to the clever acting of Mdlle. Massin, who once 
more ype the part of Suzanne. The part of 
Parseval is acted by M. Michel with a degree of 
humour and of sense of character which is all the 
more effective for the moderation and refinement 
of the portrait. M. Dieudonné, on the other hand,. 
seemed but ill at ease in the white wig and beard 
of the rival guardian. Moy Tomas, 





Drury Lane THeatTrRe will re-open for the 

Autumn and Winter Season on September 23 

with “a new spectacular dramatic romance” in 

four acts, from the pen of Mr. W. G. Wills. The 

play, which bears the title of England in the Days 

of Charles IT., is founded upon Sir Walter Scott's 
evertl of the Peak. 


EnGLisH performances will be resumed at the 
Gaiety on Monday next, with revivals of Mr. 


Byron's Weak Woman, and the burlesque of the 
Bohemian Girl. 


Mr. Irvine will reappear in Hamlet at the 
Lyceum on the occasion of his benefit on Monday 
next. This will be his lest appearance in London 
till December next. 


THE latest, and indeed the only novelty of the 
Paris stage, is Za Lune sans Miel, a comedy in 
three acts, by MM. Varin and Delacour, brought 
out at the Palais Royal last week. It belongs, as 
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will be expected, to the class of fantaisie-burlesque, 
and is an undisguised compound of notions bor- 
rowed from pieces so well known as Le Chapeau 
de Paille d’Italieand La Sensitive. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been well received, though the most 
distinguished performers of the Palais Royal com- 
pany are absent from Paris. This is apt to be the 
case when first representations take place in the 
dullest month of the theatrical year. 


Miss Louise DrenM: AN, who made her “ first 
appearance on any stage” at a morning perform- 
ance at the Globe Theatre last week, did not, un- 
fortunately, fulfil the expectations which had been 
formed upon Mr. Ryder’s special invitation to the 
critical to come and judge for themselves of the 
young lady's qualifications for the part of Portia, 
in the Merchant of Venice. Whether from deficiency 
of instruction, or from too much instruction of 
the wrong sort, or from one or other of these 
causes combined with lack of natural gifts, Miss 
Denman failed to show any grasp of the part or 
power to give effect to poetical lines. Disappoint- 
ments of this kind have been so frequent of late 
that it may be worth consideration whether those 
who advise the appearance of young ladies and 
gentlemen fresh from a course of lessons in the 
art of acting, ought not to take upon themselves 
some responsibility towards the public in the 
matter. 


Tue celebrated actor Laferriére, whose death 
was announced the other day, was probably older 
than seventy-two—the age which is assigned to 
him in the newspapers. In earlier issues of the 
Dictionnaire des Contemporains he is stated to 
have been born “ vers 1796,” and as information 
of this kind is generally furnished by the subject 
of the memoir himself, it may be presumed that 
M. Laferriére had passed his eightieth year. He 
was scarcely less renowned in comedy than in 
melodrama, and was the creator, as the French 
say, of a long line of important parts in pieces of 
both kinds. We do not remember any appearance 
of Laferriére in London, where he has, at all 
events, not appeared in recent times. 








MUSIC. 


A  arce number of spectators assembled on 
Saturday last to witness the annual distribution 
of prizes at the Royal Academy of Music under 
the direction of the principal, Prof. Macfarren. 
After a short selection of music, given in the 
new concert hall, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, in the 
unavoidable absence of Mdme. Christine Nilsson, 
proceeded to distribute the prizes of the year, 
closing with a short address to the students. 


At this year’s examination held at the Paris 
Conservatoire, there were fourteen candidates 
in the “fugue class,” but neither a first nor a 
second prize was awarded. 


Tue services of Mdlle. Albani have been en- 
gaged for the Three Choirs’ Festival, to take place 
at Gloucester next September, the serious illness 
of Madlle. Titiens rendering her attendance on that 
occasion very doubtful. 


Moir. AnnA Brtocca has accepted a three 
months’ engagement for the winter season at the 
Royal Opera House, Madrid. 


ConTINENTAL papers mention that a somewhat 
serious accident has befallen Herr Lauterbach— 
concert-master to the Court of Saxony—which 
will prevent his attendance at the Saltzburg 
Musical Festival. 


A NEw cantata for men’s voices has been com- 
posed by Pierre Benoit for the Rubens Festival, 
to be held at Antwerp next month. 


WE learn that Herr Anton Rubinstein proposes 
to give a grand concert at Peterhaf for the benefit 
of the Geneva Cross Society, and in aid of the 
Russian wounded. 





Herr Brosie, the Domcapellmeister at Breslau, 
has been elected member of the Royal Academy of 
St. Cecilia at Rome. 


TueE death at Naples is announced of Angelica 
Bottesini, the pianist, and daughter of the re- 
nowned contra-bassist. 
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